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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  READER 

In  this  little  book  writlen  specially  for  you,  to  be,  as  we  hope,  your 
practical  daily  companion,  you  will  find  all  indispensable  information  on 
the  whole  of  the  French  Land. 

But  you  must  have  to  your  hand  in  your  library  a  book  designed  more 
particularly  for  education:  GALLOufiDEc  and  Maurette's  Geographic  do 
la  France  [i  vol.  5  francs). 

If  you  are  preparing  examinations,  yon  will  be  satisfied  to  know 
Maurette's  Resume  aide-memoire  de  geographic  dc  la  France  (r  vol- 

1  fr.  50). 

//  you  want  a  magnificent  explanation  of  the  French  soil  and  of  the 
political  and  economical  formation  of  France,  get  Vidal  de  la  Blache's 
La  France  ( j  vol.  in-quarto :  illustrated  with  i6y  engravings  and  maps 
printed  apart  from  the  text:  bound,  55  francs). 

Are  you  a  business  man?  Then  put  on  yoiir  shelves  the  alphabetical 
index  to  all  the  localities  of  French  territory:  P.  Joanne's  Dictionnairc 
geographiquc  dc  la  France  (8  vol.  in-quarto,  with  plans  and  maps  in 
abundance :  223  francs). 

On  the  wall  of  your  study,  Schrader's  Carte  de  France  (6jcm  x  go  cm  ; 

2  fr.  50)  an^i  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin's  Grande  Carte  [go  cm  x  jsocm.- 
J  francs)  will  keep  the  image  of  France  present  to  your  eyes,  will  enable  you 
to  roam  France  in  spirit  and  to  prepare  your  actual  excursions.  And  in 
this  France,  as  soon  as  you  revisit  it,  you  will  find  the  "  Guides  bleus  " 
{the  "•  Guides  Joanne  ")  to  take  you  everywhere  and  show  you  every thiwgl 
There  are  15  of  them,  covering  the  whole  of  France  :  and  you  should 
particularly  note,  as  published  in  English.  ^'  The  Loire  Chateaux,  " 
"Paris,  "  "  Versailles  and  the  Trianons,  "  "  Brittany  Watering  Places,  " 

'  Normandy  Watering  Places"  and  "  North  French   Watering  Places.  " 
You  will  find  all  these  works  at 

LA  LIBRAIRIE  HACHETTE 
yg,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,   Paris. 
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VIII  — 


TO  OUR  ALLIES  AND  FRIENDS 


This  little  book  will  show  you  France  as  she  was  in  the 
year  1914,  before  the  Great  War.  The  landscapes  of  our 
provinces,  their  crops,  their  industries,  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants in  the  towns,  all  the  figures  refering  to  trade  and 
production  bring  us  back  to  the  year  191 4. 

War  has  changed  neither  the  soil,  nor  the  climate,  nor 
the  rivers,  nor  the  aspects  of  our  country.  But  if  you 
happen  to  sojourn  in  the  interior,  far  from  the  battle-fields, 
you  will  see  how  it  has  changed  some  of  our  towns  and 
rural  districts.  Many  factories  for  the  production  of  war 
material  have  been  built  in  our  mountain  valleys,  on  our 
river  banks,  in  our  little  provincial  towns.  Some  of  our 
harbours  have  been  transformed  so  as  to  receive  the  soldiers 
of  our  allies  and  their  supplies.  Some  humble  city,  which 
in  this  book  counts  only  40  or  50.000  inhabitants,  now  con- 
tains more  than  100.000. 

And  if  you  go  to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  you  wHl  see  what 
the  Huns  have  made  of  some  of  our  smiling  countrysides, 
of  some  of  our  oldest  cities,  of  our  thriving  factories. 

But  all  this  will  pass.  The  fiend  has  been  driven  back 
within  his  own  borders,  mercilessly  crushed  by  the  allied 
armies.  And  when  the  wounds  of  France  have  healed, 
you  will  find  her  again  such  as  she  is  described,  here,  with 
her  varied  plains  and  mountains  and  her  pacific  industries, 
—  more  open  than  ever  to  her  friends  from  over  the  sea,  and 
ready  to  tighten  with  them,  each  day  more  than  the  last,  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  commerce.  ,  i^,   ^   B-l-l*Mii 
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OF  THE  WORDS  MOST   OFTEN  USED   ALONG  WITH    NAMES   OF    PLACES 


Bate  =  bay.  Haul  =  high. 

Bas  =  low.  lie  =-■  isle. 

Bassin  =  basin.  Lac  =  lake. 

Canal  =  channel.  Lande  =  heath,  moor. 

Col  =  pass.  Marais  =  marsh. 

Colline  =  hill.  Massif  =  ranges. 

Comte  =  shire.  Mer  =  sea. 

Cote  (on  the  sea)  =  coast.  Mont,  Montagne  =  mountain. 

Cdte  (inland)  =  declivity.  Pays  =  land. 

CrSt  =  ridge.  Plaine  =  plain. 

Duche  =  dukedom.  Pic  =  peak. 

Falaise  =  cliff.  Port  =  harbour. 

For  it  =  forest.  Rade  =  road. 

Golfe  =  gulf.  Trouie  =  pass. 


GEOGRAPHY    OF     FRANCE 


PART  ONE 


SOIL   AND    POPULATION 


SOME  GENERAL  IDEAS  ABOUT  FRANCE 


is  situated  between  42^  and  51°  North 
in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone  of 


Position.  —  France 
latitude,  —  that  means 
the  world. 

Her  limits  are  :  i. 
north-west  and  west- 
ward :  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
the  M  anche  (English 
Channel)  and  the  Oce- 
an Atlantique  (Atlan- 
tic Ocean);  2,  south- 
ward :  the  range  of 
Pyrenees  (Pyrenaean 
mountains),  separating 
France  from  Spain, 
and  the  Mer  Mediter- 
ranee  (Mediterranean 
Sea);  3.  eastward  :  the 
.4 //)£'6(  Alps), separating 
her  from  Italy  ;  the 
range  of  Juy-a,  sepa- 
rating her  from  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  range  of 
Vosges,  separating  her 
from  Germany ;  4. 
north-east  and  north- 
ward :  a  long  con- 
ventional frontier  separating  her  from  Luxemburg  and  Belgium 

She  is  close  to  England,  the  straits  of  Pas-de-Calais  being  only 
31  km.  (20  miles)  wide,  but  very  far  from  the  United  States  the 
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Soil  and  Population. 

Atlantic  Ocean  being,  as  the  crow  flies,  5.080  km.  (3.050  miles)  wide. 

Area  and  population.  —  The  area  of  France  is  of  moderate 
extent  ;  536.000  kmq.  (204.000  sq.  m.),  551.000  knig.  or 
210.000  sq.  m.  with  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Italy,  but  it  is  fifteentimes 
smaller  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

France  had  39.605.000  inhabitants  in  1914  (41.480.000  with 
Alsace-Lorraine).  Her  population  was  slightly  superior  to  that 
of  Italy  (34.686.000  inhabitants),  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (45.365.000  inhabitants),  very  far  from  reaching 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  contain  more  than  160  million 
inhabitants. 


The  Shape  of  France.  —  France  is  nearly  as  wide  from 
east  to  west  as  from  north  to  south.  Its  longest  distance  from 
E.  to  \V.  is  880  km.  (555  m.)  and  from  N.  to  S.  973  km.  (608  m.). 

So  all  regions  of 
France  are  about 
equally  distant 
from  the  centre 
of  the  country. 


11 

RELIEF 
OF  FRANCE 

Mountains 
and   plains.   — 

France  .  has  few 
liigh  mountains. 
More  than  half 
her  territory  is 
\1nder200m.  (650 
feet)  above  the 
sea,  more  than 
three  quarters 
under  500  m. 
(1.640  ft.). 

The  main  moun- 
tain systems  are  : 
in  the  centre, 
the  Massif  Central 
(Central  Ranges); 
southward,  the 
Pyrenees;   south- 
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Some  general  ideas  about franco. 

east,  the  ^i//>s;  eastward,  the./wi'aand  Vosges  ;  north-east,  the 
Ardenne;  westward,  the  Massif  Armor  icain  (Armorican  Uplands), 
Large,  open  plains  separate  the  Massif  Central  from  the 
other  mountain  ranges,  whicM  are  further  removed  from  the 
centre.  Those  are  :  the  Bassln  Parisian,  northward  ;  the  Bassin 
Aquitain,    south-westward  ;    the    Bassin    Rhodanien,    eastward. 


THE    MASSIK   CENTRAL, 
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Soil  and  PopulatioA. 

Those  three  plains  open  into  ohe  another  through  narrower 
plains  :  the  Seuil  du  Poitou,  between  the  Bassin  Parisien  and 
Bassin  Aquitain;  the  Seuil  de  Naurouze,  between  the  Bassin  Aqui- 
tain  and  Bassin  Rhodanien;  the  Seuil  de  Bourgogne,  between  the 
Bassin  Rhodanien  and  Bassin  Parisien. 

So  a  belt  of  plains,  sometimes  wide,  sometimes  narrow,  but 
never  broken,  surrounds  the  Massif  Central. 

The  Massif  Central.  —  The  Massif  Central  is  the  broadest 
of  the  French  uplands  :  its  area  is  about  one  sixth  of  our  territory. 


Phot.    David. 
THE    CHAINE    DES  PUYS,  IN    THE  MASSIF  CENTRAL. 

These  are  comparatively  recent  volcanoes  :  some  were  active  at  a  time  when  th 
earth  was  already  peopled.  The  shape  of  some  craters  is  still  perfectly  preserved 

It  is  a  region  of  ridges  and  uplands  of  different  shapes  and  alti- 
tudes. 

I.  A  number  of  round-shaped  uplands,  not  very  high.  These 
are  very  ancient  mountains,  which  were  formed  during  the  pri»- 
mary  times  of  the  earth,  and  have  been  half-levelled  by  rivers 
and  weather.  Their  soil  is  made  of  very  hard,  impermeable  and 
barren  rock  (granite,  siindstonc,  etc. ).  Their  height  varies  between 
1.400  m.  (4.600  ft.),  on  the  east,  and  800  m.  (2.600  ft.),  on  the 
west  side.  The  most  conspicuous  are  :  east,  the  Morvan,  the 
Charolais,  the  Beaujolais,  the  Lyonnais,  the  Cdvennes,  the 
Montagne  Noire  (Black  Mountain);  in  the  middle,  the  Monts  du 
Forez,  the  Mont  Lozdre,  the  Rouergtie  ;  west,  the  Limousin.  They 
may  be  compared  to  the  Pennine  Chain  in  England,  or  the 
Apalachian  mountains  in  the  States. 

—  4  - 


Relief  of  France. 


THE    CAUSSE   DU    BRAMABIAU,  IN  THE   MASSIF  CENTRAL.         Phot.  Keurdein. 

The  Gausses  are  limestone  tablelands.  The  limestone  strata  are  nearly  horizontal. 
The  valleys  have  cut  deeply  through  them  and  can  be  compared  to  the  canyon 
of  Colorado. 


VIFW  OF   THE    CENTRAL  PYRENEES  TAKEN  FROM    AX-LES-THERMES. 

Note  the  sierra  ("  saw  edge  ").     The  passes,  or  ports,  are  very  high  and  of  difficult 


Soil  and  Population. 

2.  High  mountains  forming  the  inner  part  of  the  Massif 
Central.  Those  are  old  volcanoes,  but  of  a  much  earlier  period 
(tertiary  age)  ;  they  have  not  been  so  much  weather-beaten  or 
water-scraped.  They  are  composed  of  hard  igneous  rocks  (basalt 
and  lava),  but  those  are  permeable  and  fertile.  Their  more 
constant  shape  is  that  of  peaks  or  puys.  Their  height  varies 
between  1.500  m.   (4.900  ft.)  and  1.800  m.  (5.900  ft.),  or  more. 

Those  mountains  are  called  ;  the  Monts  du  Velay  (Mont  Mezenc, 
1.754  m.,  5.753  ft.)  and  the  Monts  d'Auvergne  (Puy  de  Sancy, 
1.886  m.,  6.186  ft.,  highest  point  in  the  Massif  Central).     They 
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may  be  compared  to  Mount  Snowdon,  in  the  North  of  Wales,  or 
the  Oregon,  in  the  States. 

3.  Tablelands,  called  Gausses,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Massif  Central.  Those  are  limestone  tablelands,  flat,  permeable, 
separated  from  one  another  by  deep,  narrow  valleys,  wliicli 
can  be  compared  to  tlie  canyons  of  Colorado.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Rouergue  are  the  Grands  Gausses  (-Great  Causses),  from 
800  to  1.200  m.  high  (2.600-3.900  ft.);  on  the  west  side  th(> 
Gausses  dm  Quercy. 

4.  In  some  parts,  wide  plains  profoundly  indenting  the  Massif 
Central.  Those  are  the  plains  of  Limagne  and  Forez :  they 
open  northward  on  the  Bas.sin  Parisien.  Their  soil  is  made  of 
the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Where  the  rivers"  bring  fertile  mountain  soil,  the 
plain  is  fertile  :  e.  g.  Limagne,  whose  sediment  has  been  brought 
from  the  Monts  d'Auvergne.  Where  the  rivers  come  from  baiTen 
mountain  land,  the  plain  is  barren  :  e.  g.  the  plain  of  Forez,  com- 
posed of  gravel  brought  from  the  Fore?:  ;ind  Renuiolni'^  iil^l.inds. 
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The  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  Jura.  —  The  Pyrenees,  Alps, 
and  Jura  are  mountain  systems  raised  in  a  later  geological  time. 
They  have  been  folded  from  the  end  of  the  secondary  period  till 
the  middle  of  the  tertiary.  So  they  have  not  been  much  eroded  ; 
they  are  still  very  high.  In  England,  there  are  no  mountain 
ridges  as  high  as  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees  ;  their  shape  and  height 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  in  the  States. 


VIEW  OF   THE  MONT-BLANC,  IN    THE  ALPS,   TAKEN  FROM   SALLANCHES. 

The  Mont-BIanc  (4.810  m,,  15.777  i-)  is  the  highest  pomt  in  Europe.     The  highest 
part  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  giving  birth  to  numerous  glaciers. 


I.  The  Pyrenees  are  435  km.  (272  m.)long  and  from  60  to  120  km. 
(37-75  1TI-)  wide.  They  separate  France  from  Spain.  They  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  ridges  and  shaped  in  peaks 
and  sharp  abrupt  crests,  to  which  thqy  owe  their  Spanish 
name  of  sierras  (the  edge  of  a  saw);  The  highest  point  is  the 
pic  d'Aneto  (3.404  m.,  11. 165  ft.).  The  other  important  points 
are  :  Mont  Perdu,  Pic  Posets  (in  the  central  part  of  the  range). 

Travelling  is  very  difficult  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  there  are  no  large 
valleys  ;  the  passes,  or  ports,  are  high  and  full  of  snow  during 
the  winter.  The  lowest  and  most  accessible  passes  are  :  the 
col  de  Roncevaux  and  the  Somport,  in  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Col  de  la  Perche,  in  the  Eastern  Pvrenccs. 


Soil  and  Population. 


THE  Alps. 
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2.  The  Alps,  in  the  part  where  they  stand  on  French  territory, 
are  300  km.  (187  m.)  long  and  about  200  km.  (125  m.)  wide.  They 
separate  France  from  Italy.  They  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
broad  and  mighty  ranges,  full  of  peaks  or  dents  (teeth),  which 
are  covered  with  permanent  snow  on  their  summits  and  are  the 
birthplace  of  numerous  glaciers.  The  highest  ranges  are  on  the 
Italian  side,  the  lowest  look  on  the  Rhone  valley. 

The  highest  point  is  Mont  Blanc  (4.810  m.,  15.776  ft.),  which 
is  the  highest 
summit,  not  only 
of  France,  but 
also  of  Europe  ; 
it  belongs  to  the 
Alpes  de  Savoie. 
Other  important 
ranges  are  :  the 
Vanoise,  the  Pel- 
voux,  in  the  A  Ipes 
du  Dauphine  ;  the 
A  Ipes  Maritimes 
and  the  Alpes  de 
Provence.  The 
Alps  are  easier 
to  cross  'than  the 
Pyrenees, for  they 
are  cut  through 
by  large  valleys 
(for  instance,  the 
Gresivaitdan  and 
the  Maurienne) , 
and  their  passes 
are,  in  a  way, 
easier  to  cross 
than  thePyrenean 
ones.  The  main 
ones  are  the  Col 
du  Petit  Saint- 
Bernard ,  the 
Mont-Cenis  ^,  the 
Mont-  Genevre  , 
the  Col  de  Larche 
and  the  Col  de 
Tende. 

30  The  Jura  is 
250  km.  (165  m.) 

(i)    Mont,    in    local 
language,  means  pass. 
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long,  80  km.  (50  m.)  wide  in  its  central  part,  and  35  km.  (22  m.) 
wide  towards  its  extremities.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
parallel  ridges,  separated  from  one  another  by  long  narrow 
valleys.  Those  valleys  communicate  with  each  other  by  trans- 
verse cuttings  in  the  ridges.  There  cuttings  are  called  cluses. 
This  structure  bears  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Apalachian 
mountains  in  the  States. 

The    highest   ridges   look   towards    Switzerland.      The   loftie-ll^ 


THF.    VAI.LEV    OI     BAUME-LES-MESStEURS,  IN    THE  JURA. 

'llio  parallel  limestone  strata  ajrrespond  each  other  on  both  sides  of  tlie  valley 


point  is  the  Cret  de  la  Neige  (Snowy  Ridge)  (1.723  m.,  6.651  ft.). 
Westward^  the  Jura  melts  into  highlands  (Plateaux) ,  which  s\op(^ 
gradually,  stair-wise,  towards  the  Saone-vallcy. 

The  Vosges,  Ardenne  and  Armorican  uplands.  —  The 

Vosges,  the  Ardenne  and  the  Massif  Armoricain  are  very  ancient 
uplands,  rai.sed  during  the  primary  era.  So  they  have  been  very 
much  eroded  and  are  not  very  high,  especially  the  two  latter. 
The  Vosges  may  be  compared  to  tli.e  Pennine  Chain  in  England: 
the  Massif  Armoricain  is  closely  related  to  Cornwall,  which  faces 
it  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Channel. 

1.     The  Vosges   stretch  between  the  plain  of  Alsace, -which  is 
crossed  by  the  Rhine,  and  the  Lorraine  uplands,   which  are  cros- 
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sod  by  the  Moselle  And 
Meurthe  rivers.  Their 
main  feature  is  the 
gentle-sloped,  rounded 
summits,  called  hallons 
(balloons)  or  chaumes. 
the  highest  point  is 
the  Ballon  de  Guebwiller 
(1.426  m.,  4.677  ft.). 
The  passes  are  not 
oasy  to  cross  during 
I  he  winter  (col  de  Bus- 
sang,  col  de  la  Schluchl, 
t  ol  de  Saales).  At  each 
end  ot  the  Vosges  is  a 
largo  depression,  or 
troitee  '  :  the  trouec  de 
Belforl  and  the  Irouee 
de  Saverne. 

2.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  Ardenne  is  situa- 
ted on  French  territo- 
ry.    This  upland  slopes 

2.  Tionct  is  detivod  from  Iron, 
which  means  hole. 


THE    VOSGES. 


Tin:    KALI.OX    DAI.SACK,    IN     Till':    \'(1SC.FS. 

rtie  Ballon   d'Als.ace   is  1.250  m.  (4.1(70  f.)  high.    Ancient  water  eroded  mountain. 
The  top  is  rounded  and  the  slopes  are  s^ntle. 
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down  towards  the  South-East.  In  France  it  is  not  more  than 
400  m.  (1.300  ft.)  high.  A  deep  valley  has  been  cut  through  it  by 
the    Meuse   river. 

3.  The  Massif  Armoricain  is  in  the  Bretagne  peninsula.  Its 
highest  point  is  not  more  than  391  m.  (1.282  ft.)  high. 

The  great  French  plains.   —  i.    The   largest  of  our  three 

plains  is  the  north- 
em  one:  the  Bassin 
Parisien,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire.  Paris 
is  in  this  basin. 

It  opens  out  on 
the  Channel,  on  tha 
other  side  of  which 
is  the  large  English 
plain  with  London 
on  it,  and  called  in 
consequence  Bassin 
de  Londres.  The 
Bassin  Parisien  is 
very  like  the  London 
Basin  :  it  is  a  broad 
plain  made  of  many 
different  soils  (lime- 
stone, chalk,  clay, 
sand)  and  lightly 
broken  by  a  number 
of  low  ridges. 

In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Bassin  Pari- 
sien, the  hills  arc 
circular  and  concentric,  Paris  being  in  the  central  pai  t  of  the 
circle.  They  slope  abruptly  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  ;  so 
that  an  enemy  coming  from  the  north-east  or  the  east  and 
marching  towards  Paris  has  to  face  them  on  their  steep  side. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  those  hills  are  :  the  Cotes  de  Moselle,- 
the  Cotes  or  Hauls  de  Meuse,  the  Argonne  and  the  Falaise  (cliff) 
de  I' Ile-de- France. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Bassin  Parisien,  the  hill  ridges  are 
oriented  N.W.-S.E.,  and  perpendicular  to  the  Channel  coast 
line,  so  that  an  enemy,  coming  from  the  North,  from  the  plaive 
des  Flandres,  must  still  face  them.  The  main  ones  are  the  collines 
de  I'Artois,  north  of  the  Somme  valley,  the  Bray,  north  of  the 
Seine  valley,  and  the  collines  de  Normandie  and  the  collines  du 
Perche,  north  of  the  Loire  valley. 

2.    In    the   south-west    of    France    is    another    large  plain  : 
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THE   ARDENNE. 
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the  Bassin  Aquitain,  crossed  by  the  river  Garonne.  On  it  stand 
Toulouse  and  Bordeaux.  It  is  liordered  by  the  Massif 
Central  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  opens  out  by  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  its  south  side,  this  slope  is 
broken  by  the  collines  de  I'Armagnac. 

3.     South-east    is  the  last  of    our  great  plains  :    the     Bassin 
Rhodanien,  or   Rhone  valley, ,' with    Lyon  and   Marseille  on    it. 


THE   BASSIN    PARISIEN. 


This  basin  is  not  such  a  perfect  whole  as  the  -two  others. 
Northward  it  is  a  wide  plain,  crossed  by  the  Saone  river. 
In  its  central  part,  it  is  a  narrow  passage  where  the  Rhone 
flows  in  a  rapid  current.  Southward,  it  widens  again  into 
a  number  of  broad  plains  opening  out  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea:  the  plains  of  Provence  and  Bas-Laiiguedoc i  {Uas  means 
low) . 


Soil  and  Population. 


Ill 

SEAS  AND  COASTS  OF  FRANCE 

Seas.    —    France    is,    with    Spain,    the   only  country  of  Eu- 
rope looking  at  the  same  time  towards  the  two  main  European 


IHE  DUNKS  OF  BERCK,    ON    THE   CHANNEL. 


seas  :  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  I^e- 
tween  these  two  seas,  the  French  territory  is  like  a  large  isth- 
mus being,  in  its  narrowest  part,  about  375  km.  (235  m.)  wide. 
Along  the  French  coast,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  secondary  seas  :  i.  The  North  Sea,  along  which 
are  75  km.  (45  m.)  of  French  coast;  2.  The  Pas  de  Calais,  straits 
not  more  than  31  km.  (20  m.)  wide  between  the  French  harbour 
of  Calais  and  the  British  harbour  of  Dover;  3.  The  Channel, 
which,  in  its  widest  part,  between  the  French  peninsula  of  Bretagne 
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and  the  British  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  is  not  more  than  150  km. 
(94  m.)  wide.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  borders  a  long  semi-circular 
coast  of  French  shore,  between  the  Breton  and  the  Spanish  coast. 
The  inner  part  of  this  circle  is  called  the  Golfe  de  Gascogne.  The 
Spaniards  used  to  call  it  the  hay  of  Viscaya  (bay  of  Biscay). 

At  the  latitude  of  the  French  coast,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
has  not  its  full  width.  There  are  only  5.080  km.  (3.050  m.) 
between     the     French     harbour    of    Brest,     which     stands    at 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  F.TRETAT   IN    THE  PAYS  DE    CAUX  (nORMANDV),    ON    THE  CHANNEL. 


the  extreme  point  of  Bretagne,  and  the  harbour  of  New  York. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  no  real  separation  between  France 
and  the  other  two  Latin  countries  :  Italy  and  Spain.  There  arc 
two  main  advantages  for  France  in  the  possession  of  a  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  I.  It  is  an  opening  on  one  of  the  great  trading 
routes  of  the  world  :  the  one  which,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  leads 
from  Europe  to  the  Far  East.  2.  It  is  but  a  short  crossing  (from 
24  to  36  hours  in  a  good  steamer)  from  France  to  its  wealthiest 
colonies  :  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

It  is  a  great    boon  for   Fi-ance  to  have    these  two    openings 
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on    the    roads     which     lead    from    Europe    to    the    other  two 
wealthiest  regions  of  the  world  :   America  and   the  Far  East. 


THE  COAST  OI'   BRU TANY    AT  SAINT-BRIAC,   ON  THE  CH'ANNEL. 

The  North  Sea  coast.  —  The  North  Sea  coast  is  low  and 
sandy  ;  it  is  skirted  by  marshes,  called  polders,  and  "dunes.     There 


lLT-MARSHES  in   the  island    of  re,   on    the   coast    of    CHARENTES    (ATLANTIC   OCEAN). 
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are  no  bays  or  natural  harbours.  All  the  existant  harbours  have 
been  ercated  by  man.  Yet  they  are  numerous,  because  the 
North  Sea  is  a  rich  fishing  ground.  The  two  main  commercial 
harbours  dLte  Dunkerque  (Dunkirk)  and  Calais. 

The  Channel  coast.  —  Two  different  regions  skirt  the 
Channel   Coast   :   the  Basin  of  Paris  and  the  Armorican  uplands. 

The  shores  of  the  Paris  basin  are  of  two  types  :  one,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  chalks  or  limestone   downs,   —  the  other  that  of 


Till-;    CLIFIS    OF    THE    PYKENEAN    SliABOAKD,    NEAR    SAINT-JEAN-DE-LUZ,    ON  THE  AILANTIC 
OCEAN. 

These  arc  schisteous  cliffs,  while  those  of  Etretat  arc  chalk  cliffs. 


low,  clayish  or  sandy  plains.  In  the  first  instance,  the  shore 
is  a  high,  straight  cliff,  —  in  the  second,  the  shore  is  a  wide  sandy 
beach.  -Such  are  the  alternated  cliffs  and  beaches  of  Picardy 
and  Normandy.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  type  can  afford 
deep  and  sheltered  harbours.  But  numerous  watercourses  ending 
on  this  coast  form  very  good  natural  harbours.  Nearly  all  the 
big  ones  stand  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  even  farther  back  on 
the  river  course.  Such  are  Le  Havre,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  and  Caen,  on  the  Orne. 

The   Massif  Armoricain   being  composed  of   hard  rocks  (granite 
and  sandstone),  the  coast  is  rugged  and  deeply  indented.  Promon 
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tories,    small    peninsulas,    protecting    half    closed    bays,    afford 
good  shelter  and  deep  water.  ,  •       i      x 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  this  coast  are  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin  and  the  peninsula  of  Trecorrois,  the  bate  du  Mont  bamt- 
Michel,  with  the  famous  abbey  on  its  picturesque  island,  the  baie 
de  Saint-Brieuc  and  the  Channel  Islands  :  Jersey _^and  Guernesey, 


THE    MEDITERRANEAN  SEABOARD.       CETTE. 

The  coast  of  Laiiguedoc,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  characterised  by  a  number 
of  lagoons,  which  are  nearly  completely  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  strands  of  sand. 
Cette  is  built  on  one  of  these  strands,  near  the  lagoon  of  Thau. 

Each  bay  shelters  a  fishing  harbour.  The  main  ones  are  Gran  ■ 
ville    and    Saint-Malo.  ,  ,   ,  , 

At  the  farthest  end  of  Cotentin  stands  the  naval  base  ol 
Cherbourg,  commanding  the  Channel  opening. 

The  Atlantic  coast.  —  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
belongs  to  three  different  types  of  regions  :  the  Massif  Arnio- 
ricain,  the  plain  of  the  Bassin  Aquiiain  and  the  Pyrdndes  range. 

The  coast  of  the  Massif  Armoricain  is  very  broken  and 
similar  to  the  Channel  Armorican  coast.  , 

The  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  which  ends  in 
three  pointed  capes,  is  called  Finistere  (the  same  name  as  "  Land  s 
End  ''^in  Cornwall).     Southward,  the  indented  coast  is  skirted  by 
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islands  :  Groix,JBelle-Ile,  Noirmoutier,  Yeu.  The  river  Loire  ends 
there  in  a  wide"  estuary.  In  this  region,  each  bay  holds  a  small 
fishing  harbour.  There  are  two  great  naval  bases  :  i^res/  and 
Lorient,  and  two  large  commercial  harbours  :  Nantes  and  Sainl- 
Nazaire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
The    coast    of   the   Bassin    Aquitain    is   less    broken      North 


THE   ••  CALANQUE 

rhey  call   "  calanque 


OF    SORMIOU,    IN  PROVENCE,    ON  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA. 

the  numerous   bays  which   penetrate  far  inland  and  cora- 


mumcate  with  the  sea  by  narrow  inlets.     High  rocks  surround  them. 

ward,  the  coast  of  Charentes  has  a  few  cliffs  and  the  islands  of  Re 
and  of  Oleron  are  parts  of  these  cliffs  isolated  by  the  sea.  But 
southward  of  tt^e  estuary  of  the  Garonne  (which  is  called  at  this 
place  the  Gzj-ow^g;,  the  coast  of  the  Landes  follows  a  perfectly 
straight  line  and  is  skirted  by  dunes.  Not  a  single  natural 
harbour  can  be  found  along  this  coast,  which  is  250  km.  (160  m.) 
long,  except  m  the  inlet  or  hassin  of  Arcachon. 

On  the  coast  of  Charentes  are  a  few  harbours,  the  main  one 
being  La  Rochelle  ;  the  coast  of  the  Landes  has  none.  But  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  stands  the  important  commercial  harbour 
of  Bordeaux. 

On  the  coast  which  skirts  the  Pyrenees  are  numerous 
bays,  surrounded  by  rugged  rocks,  and  numerous  fishing  harbours. 
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A  commercial  one  is  established  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  river  Adour 
it  is  called  Bayonne. 

The  Mediterranean  coast.  —  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections  skirting  :  i.  the  Pyrenean  Range;  2.  the 
Bassin  Rkodanien  and  the  Alpine  Range. 

The  Pyrenean  coast  is  very  like  its  namesake  on  the  Atlantic 
side  :  many  small  fishing  harbours  and  one  commercial  harbour, 
Port-Vendres. 

The  coast  of  the  Bassin  Rhodanien  is  the  shore  of  a  low 
and  sandy  plain  :  the  plain  of  Bas-Languedpc  (Low  Languedoc). 
It  is  a  straight  fiat  coast,  offering-  no  natural  shelter  and  skirted 
by  numerous  lagoons.  But  a  large  commercial  harbour  has  been 
built  there  :  Cette.  This  coast  ends  at  the  delta  du  Rhone  which 
is  a  low,  marshy  and  sandy  stretch  of  land  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  lower  Rhone. 

The  coast  which  skirts  the  Alps  is  very  rugged  and  picturesque. 
It  is  tjre  well-known  Cote  d'Aznr,  so  called  because  of  the  extraord- 
inarily intense  blue  colour  of  the  sea.  The  islands  of  Hyeres 
face  it.  Deep  t5kys,  encircled  by  mountains,  bear  the  names  of 
gulfs  of  Saint-Tropezy. of  Jouan,  and  the  road  of  Villefranche.  On 
this  coast  stands  our  largest  commercial  harbour  :  Marseille. 
and  our  most  important  naval  base  :  Toulon. 


IV 
CLIMATE  AND  FLORA 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  France  is  temperate.  The 
summers  are  not  very  hot,  nor  are  the  winters  very  cold. 
The  rainfall  is  not  extremely  abundant.  The  average  rainfall 
for  a  year  is  from  60  cm.  (24  inches)  to  i  m.  (40  inches). 

The  main  cause  of  these  circumstances  is  that  France  is  situated 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  globe.  But  the  climate  of  France  is 
even  more  temperate  than  that  of  other  regions  lying  under  the 
same  latitude.  For  instance,  Paris  is  nearly  under  the  same 
latitude  as  Montreal,  the  great  Canadian  town.  But  in  Paris 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  warmest  month  (July)  is  160  C. 
(6008  F.)  ;  in  Montreal  it  is  190  C.  (6602  F.).  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  coldest  month  (January)  is  +  3°  C.  (+  37^4  F.), 
in  Paris  and  • —  7"  C.  (19O4  F.)  in  Montreal.  So  there  are  130  C. 
(2304  F.)  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  monthly  tempera- 
tures in  Paris,  while  there  are  260  C.  (4608  F.),  nearly  tw;ice 
as  much,  in  Montreal.  The  Saint  Lawrence  is  frozen  during 
140  days  in  the  year.  The  Seine  is  almost  never  frozen,  neither  is 
the  Thames. 

This  wonderful  mildness  of  climate  is  due  to  the  currents  and 


Climate  and  Flora. 

winds  which  come  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  the  Euro- 
pean seaboard. 

1.  The  Gulf  Stream,  which  comes  from  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  S.-W.  to 
N.-E.,  skirts  the  coasts  of  France  as  well  as  those  of  the  British 
Isles.  So  it  softens  the  temperature  of  these  coasts  during  the 
winter.  On  the  contrary,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America 
is  skirted  by  a  cold  current  coming  from  the  Pole. 

2.  The  sea-winds  blowing  during  the  summer  towards  the 
French  as  well  as  the  British  coast,  freshen  the  air  during  this 
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season.  In  North  America,  on  the  conti-ary,  the  wind  blows  from 
the  land  toward  the  sea  during  the  summer;  so  it  is  a  dry 
and  hot  wind. 

This  is  why  the  French  climate  is  very  like  that  of  the  British 
Isles  and  very  unlike  that  of  North  America.  But  it  is  not  so 
wet  as  that  of  the  British  Isles,  which  are  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
while  France  has  only  one  half  of  her  frontiers  bordered  by  the  sea. 


Variations  of  the  French  climate  —  Of  course  there  are 
some  differences  of  climate  between  the  different  French  provinces. 

I.  The  mildness  of  the  French  climate  being  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  sea,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  coast  provinces 
are  more  favoured  in  this  respect  than  the  inland  ones. 

For  instance,  Britanny,  Normandy,  Picardy,  on  the  Channel 
coast,  have  very  mild  winters,  frequent  but  not  heavy  rains, 
a  generally  clouded  sky,  and  mists  which  are  very  like  those  of 
Cornwall.  On  the  contrary.  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and  Bur- 
gundy,   which    are    quite    inland,     have    comparatively    severe 
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winters  with  a  good  deal  of  snow,  and  very  hot  summers,  like 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  climates  is  generally  called  an  oceanic  climate 
while  the  second  is  called  a  continental  climate. 
>*  2.     In  the  high  mountains  or  uplands,  the  winter  is  of  course 
much  colder  than  in  the  plains  ;  snow  is  very  abundant  in  the 


RAINFALL-MAP   OF    FRANCE.  — 

The  mean  quantity  of  50-75  cm.  of  rain  for  the  year  corresponds  to  a  quantity 
of  about  20  to  30  inches;  75-100 cm.  =  30-40  inches;  over  100  cm.  =-=  over  40  inches. 

Massif  Central,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  Jura  and  Vosges.  On 
most  of  these  mountains,  it  melts  completely  during  the 
summer  ;  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Alps  and  the  western 
part  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  lie  above  2.600  m.  (8.500  ft.),  the 
snow  is  permanent. 

3.    The  south  of  France  has  a  softer  climate  than  the  north. 
The  winter  is  milder  and  the  summer  warmer. 
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4.  There  is  a  last  variation,  more  important  than  the 
preceding  ones  :  a  great  difference  of  climate  can  be  perceived 
between  the  provinces  with  a  Mediterranean  seaboard  and  those 
which  receive  the  Ajtlantic  winds.  All  the  French  territory  up 
to  the  Rhine,  the  Jura,  the  Rhone  valley,  the  C6vennes,  and  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  may  be  considered  to  be  under  the  Atlantic 
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ANNUAL  QUANTITY  OF    RAINFALL    AND    NUMBER    OF    RAINY    DAYS    IN   THE   YEAR,    IN   SOME 
FRENCH   TOWNS. 

The  lower  part  of  the  diagramm  and  the  lower  figures  show  the  number  of 
rainy  days  in  the  year,  while  the  upper  part  and  the  upper  figures  show  the 
annual  quantity  of  rainfall ;  the  first  figures  state  this  quantity  in  millimeters,  and 
the  second  figures  (between  brackets)  in  tenths  of  an  inche. 


influence.    The  difference  is  so  vivid  that  it  is  a  habit  to  talk  of 
the  Mediterranean  climate  as  opposed  to  the  Oceanic  climate. 

The  Oceanic  climate  is  somewhat  colder  ;  rain  is  more  abun- 
dant ;  it  falls  in  all  seasons,  but  with  a  marked  increase  during 
the  cold  season;  the  chief  winds  blow  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
nearly  all  tlhe  year  round.  This  climate  has  already  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  Mediterranean  climate  is  characterized  by  very  mild 
winters  and  very  hot  summers.  While  in  the  Atlantic  climate, 
the  fall  of  the  leaves  and  the  time  of  sleep  for  the  trees  occur 
during  the  winter,  in  the  Mediterranean  climate,  many  trees  and 
plants  undergo  these  precesses  during  the  summer.  Practically 
only  rains  falls  between  autumn  and  spring;  the  summer  is  nearly 
always  dry.    Then,  during  the  winter,  a  very  violent,  dry  and 
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cold  wind  blows  at  intervals  from  the  inland  and  the  moun- 
tains toward  the  Mediterranean  Sea  :  this  is  the  well- 
known  French  mistral.  This  last  pecularity  excepted,  the 
Mediterranean  climate  may  be    compared   to  that  of  California 


MAP    SHOWING   THE    MAIN    CULTURES   OF    FRANCE. 


The  vegetation  in  France.  —  Except  on  the  very  high 
mountains,  where,  above  2.800  m.  (9.200  ft.)  the  snow  and  cold 
kill  all  the  plants,  the  climate  of  France  is  everywhere  temperate 
and  damp  enough  to  maintain  an  abundant  vegetation  and 
allow  very  varied  cultures.     In  France  there  are  no  bad  lands. 

The  Northwestern  lands  (Britanny,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
Flandre),  which  are  under  the  wet  Atlantic  influence,  are  mainly 
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The  rivers  of  France. 

woodlands  and  pasture-lands.  They  are  very  like  districts  of 
N.  W.  England,  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Massachusetts.  Corn 
can  be  cultivated,  but  the  main  crops  are  those  of  flax,  apples 
and  hops.  The  peasants  drink  raosXly  cider  and  ale.  The  climate 
is  too  wet  and  misty  to  grow  the  vine  there,  grapes  requiring  much 
sun  to  mature. 

The  other  parts  of  France  which  are  under  the  Atlantic  influence, 
but  are  not  so  wet,  are  divided  between  forests,  heaths,  meadows, 
or  arable  lands,  according  to  the  different  soils. 

The  most  common  trees  (classified  from  the  mildest  to  the 
coldest  climate  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  level)  are  the 
poplar  (mainly  in  clayish  and  wet  soils),  the  pine-tree  (mainly  on 
sand  or  sandstone),  the  chestnut  (on  silicious  soil,  granite  or 
sandstone),  the  nut-tree,  the  oak,  ithe  heech,  and  the  fir-tree. 
The  main  cultures  are  those  of  ma  ze  (it  ripens  only  in  regions 
both  wet  and  warm),  wheat,  barley  and  oats  (in  the  richest  loams 
or  limestone  soils),  rye  and  buckwheat  (in  silicious  soils).  Other 
important  cultures  are  those  of  sugar-beet,  hemp  and  flax  ; 
and  the  vine,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  well-sunned  limestone 
or  gravel  soils. 

The  lands  with  a  Mediterranean  climate  have  few  pastures 
and  few  thick  forests,  because  of  the  very  dry  summer";  but 
mainly  evergreen  bushes,  called  mdquis  in  Corsica.  The  trees 
most  often  met  with  are  the  plane-tree,  the  holm-oak,  the  cork- 
tree and  the  eucalyptus.  The  meadows  are  generally  very  poor 
and  more  proper  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  goats  than  o  cattle. 
Corn,  barley  and  maue  are  cultivated,  but  the  main  cultures  are 
those  of  the  vine,  the  olive-tree,  the  mulberry -trege  (for  the  raisin 
of  the  silk-worm),,  the  orange  and  lemon-trees. 


THE  RIVERS  OF  FRANCE 

Still  water.  — ■  The  French  soil  is  well  drained,  and  there  are 
very  few  lakes  or  marshes.  There  is  only  one  large  lake  :  the 
lac  de  Geneve  (called  by  the  Swiss  lac  Leman),  on  the  border  of 
France  and  Switzerland.  , 

Marshes  are  found  in  three  regions  •:  the  Dombes,  which  is 
between  the  Jura  and  the  river  Saone;  the  Sologne,  which  on 
its  north  side  is  encircled  by  the  bend  of  the  Loire;  and  the 
Landes,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gironde.  In  the.se  three  regions 
many  marshes  have  already  been  drained  and  the  land  gained  in 
that  way  transformed  into  arable  land  or  woodland. 

Rivers.  —  The^main  part  of  our  rainfall  is  drained  by  rivers 
towards  the  sea.    " 
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Our  Rivers  are  not  very  long,  because  our  territory  is  not 
very  broad,  and  because  the  Massif  Central,  standing  in  the  middle, 
distributes  the  rainfall  into  all  the  surrounding  valleys.  The 
longest  of  our  four  great  rivers  is  not  rnore  than  i  .000  km.  (625  m. ) 
long  —  the  shortest :  720  km.  (450  m.)  long.  These  measurements 
are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  Thames  (272  km.,  170  m.), 
but  very  short  from  reaching  those  of  the  Mississippi  (7.600  km., 
4.750  m.). 

Our  rivers  are  not  very  mighty :  first,  because  they  are  short, 

and  consequently  their 
draining  area  is  not  very 
large,  then  because  on 
the  whole, France  has  on- 
ly a  moderate  rainfall. 
The  smallest  of  our 
four  big  rivers  does  not 
measure  more  than  300 
cubic  metres  (390  cubic 
yards)  to  the  second, 
and  the  mightiest  2.200 
c.  m  (2.860  c.  y.).  The 
Thames  measures  only 
197  c.  m.  (256  c.  y.)  ; 
but  the  Mississippi 
measures  from  8.500  to 
39.500  c.  m.  to  the  sec- 
ond (ri. 050-51. 350  c.y.) 
according  to  the -time 
of  the  year. 

Our  four  large  rivers 
are  :  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Garonne,  and 
the  RhSne. 
The  Seine.  —  The  headwater  of  the  Seine  lies  in  the  Cote  d'Or 
(gold  crest),  at  the  altitude  of  476  m.  (1.561  ft.).  It  crosses 
the  Bassin  Parisien  and  reaches  the  Channel  through  an  estuary. 
Its  main  tributaries  are  :  on  the  right  side,  the  Marne  and  the 
Oise,  —  on  the  left,  the  Yonne  and  the  Loing. 

The  Seine  is  776  km.  (485  m.)  long.  It  measures  not  more  than 
300  c.  m.  (390  c.  y.)  to  the  second.  It  is  a  regularly  flowing  river. 
It  has  a  gentle  slope,  so  the  rainwater  is  drained  slowly;  and  as  it 
crosses  countries  where  the  soil  is  mainly  permeable,  part  of 
the  rainwater  does  not  go  immediately  to  the  river  ;  but  it  pene- 
trates underground  and  comes  to  the  light  again  in  the  shape  of 
regular  sources.  Great  floods  are  rare.  Its  tributaries  follow 
the  same  regular  course,  save  the  Yonne.  This  latter  comes  from 
the  Morvan,  which  is  an  upland  of  impermeable  soil ;  when  the 
snow  melts  on  this  upland,   there  is  a  strong  spring  flood.    This 
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The  rivers  of  France. 


may  also  happen  after  a  heavy  rain  period.  So  the  Seine's 
t  egular  course  is  sometimes  interfered  with. 

The  Seine  is  easily  navigable  on  nearly  all  its  course. 

On  the  Seine  stand  Troyes,  Paris  (our  capital)  and  the  harbours 
of  Rouen  and  Le  Havre.  y- 

The  Loire.  —  The  headwater  of  the  Loire  is  in  the  Massif 
Central,  at  an  altitude  of  1.375  m.  (4.510  ft.).     It  crosses  the  Massif 
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MILEAGE   AND   VOLUME    OF  WATER   OF  THE   FOUR    LARGEST  WATERWAYS. 

Central,  the  Bassin  Parisien,  the  Massif  Armoricain,  and  reaches 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  an  estuary.  Its  main  tributaries 
are,  on  the  right :  the  Maine,  proceeding  from  the  Sarthe ;  on 
the  left :  the  Allier,  the  Cher  and  the  Vienne. 

The  Loire  is  i.ooo  km.  (625  m.)  long.  Its  volume  of  water  is 
of  about  375  c.  m.  (488  c.  y.)  to  the  second.  But  it  is  a  very 
irregular  river.    The  Massif  Central  from  which  it  proceeds  (as 


THE    SEINE    IN    PARIS. 

This  is  a  back  view  of  Notre-Dame  in  the  He  de  1^  Cite,  taken  from  upstream. 
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well  as  all  its  tributaries)  has  a  great  slope  and  an  impermeable  soil. 
So  when  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring,  and  when  there  are  heavy 
rains  in  Autumn,  enormous  masses  of  water  suddenly  drain  into 
the  river,  not  a  drop  being  absorbed  by  the  soil ;  at  these  times 
terrible  floods  fill  tne  whole  Loire  valley  ;  the  river  sometimes 


THE  LOIRE  IN    TOURS. 

The  Loire  is  the  widest  and  the  longest  of  our  streams,  but  her  volume  of 
water  is  very  irregular.  In  summer,  it  goes  nearly  dry,  and  enormous  sandbanks 
appear  in  its  bed.  .After  the  rainfalls  or  the  melting  of  the  snow,  jt  generallv 
floods  its  valley. 

rises  six  or  seven  metres  (20-23  ft.)  above  its  ordinary  level.  On 
Ihe  contrary,  in  times  of  drought,  the  Loire  goes  nearly  dry,  the 
impermeable  soil  of  the  region  around  its  sources  having  kept 
back  no  water ;  sandbanks  appear  in  the  wide  river-bed.  It 
follows  that  it  is  not  a  navigable  stream. 

On  the  Loire  stand  Orleans,  Tours  and  the  harbours  of  Nantes 
and  Saint-Nazaire. 

The  Garonne.  —  The  Garonne  has  its  headwater  in  Spain,  in 
the  Pyrenees  at  an  altitude  of  1.872  m.  (6.140  ft.).  It  cros.ses 
the  Ba-ssin  Aquitain  and  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  vast 
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estuary  called  the  Gironde.     Its  main  tributaries  are  all  oil  its 
right-side  :  the  Tarn,  the  Lot  and  the  Dordogne. 

The  Garonne  is  720  km.  (450  m.)  long.  Its  volume  of  water  is 
moderate  :  700c. m.  (910c. y.)  to  the  second.  But  it  is  anirregular 
stream.     At  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  (spring)  there  is 


THE    GAKONNE    IN    BORDEAUX. 

Though  Bordeaux  is  80  km.  (50  m.)  distant  from  the  sea,  the  tide  is  felt  in  the 

txaronne    At  this  place    it   is  about  500  yards  wide  and  from  5  to  6   m    C16.20  ft  ) 

deep.     Very  large   ships  can  reach  the  docks  of   Bordeaux,  which    is   the    fourtl 
harbour  cf  Inance. 


a  Strong  flood,  because  the  headwater  is  in  the  lofty  Pyrenean 
region  and,  for  the  tributaries,  in  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Massif  Central.  On  the  contrary,  in  summer  it  has  little  water, 
tor  the  same  reason  as  the  Loire;  but  still  it  is  never  as  dry  as 
tlie  Loire,  because,  during  all  the  summer,  the  glaciers  melting  in 
the  Pyrenees  provide  it  with  water  without  interruption. 
Ihe  Garonne  is  not  a  navigable  stream. 

On  the  Garonne  stand  Toulouse  and  the  harbour  of  Bordeaux. 

The  Rhone.  —  The  headwater  of  the  Rhone  is  in  Switzerland, 
m  the  Alps,  at  an  altitude  of  1.753  m.  (5.750  ft.).     It  reaches  the 
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French  territory  after  crossing  the  lac  de  Geneve.  It  crosses  the 
Jura,  then  the  Bassin  Rhodanien,  and  reaches  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  through  a  delta,  which,  like  the  Mississippi  delta,  gains  some 
land  upon  the  sea  every  year.  Its  main  tributaries  are;  on  the. 
right,  the  Saone  :  which  has  already  received  water  from  the 
Doubs;  on  the  left  :  the  Isere  and  the  Durance. 

The  Rhone  is  812  km.  (507  m.)  long.      It  carries  a  great  volume 


THE  RHONE  IN  FLOOD,  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  AVIGNON. 

The  Rhone  is  our  mightiest  river.  After  the  rainfalls  it  is  a  devastating  tor- 
rent, flooding  each  bank  over  miles.  Avignon,  which  you  see  in  the  distance,  is 
built  on  a  high  terrace,  so  that  the  flood  cannot  reach  the  town. 


of  water  :  2.200  c.  m.  (2.860  c.  y.)  to  the  second.  But  it  is  irre- 
gular :  there  are  strong  spring  floods  at  the  melting  of  the  snow  ; 
at  that  time,  it  can  reach  a  volume  of  10.000  cm.  (13.000  c.  y.), 
but  it  is  never  under  550  cm.  (715  c.  y.).  In  spite  of  this  great 
volume  of  water  in  all  seasons,  the  Rhone  is  hardly  navigable; 
its  current  is  too  violent  to  be  easily  surmounted.  But  its  main 
tributary,  the  Saone,  is  navigable. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  France  if  the  Rhone  were  canalised. 
Through  the  Saone  and  the  ^eine,  which  are  already  joined  by  a 
canal,  it  would  make  a  great  waterway  uniting  the  Channel  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  passing  through  Paris. 

On  the  Rhone  stands  Lyon. 
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Other  Rivers.  —  Since  Alsace  has  been  given  back  to  France, 
the  Rhin  (Rhine)  waters  part  of  our  territory;  one  of  its 
great  tributaries,  the  Moselle,  comes  from  France  and  crosses 
Lorraine.  Two  other  big  rivers  which  go  to  the  North  Sea  are 
also  born  on  French  territory  :  the  Meuse,  crossing  Lorraine  before 
reaching  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Escaut  (Scheldt), 
which  crosses  Flanders  before  reaching  Belgium. 

Among  the  smaller  French  rivers  may  be  mentioned  :  the 
Somme  draining  into  the  Channel ;  the  Vilaine,  the  Charente, 
the  A  dour,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Aude,  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

VI 

THE  FRENCH  NATION 

Origins.  —  Fralnce  being  at  the  western  extremity  of  Europe, 
most  of  the  migrating  tribes  coming  from  the  East,  either  by  land 
or  by  sea,  have  reached  our  territory  and  its  shores.  Because 
its  climate  was  mild  and  its  soil  fertile,  many  of  these  tribes  stopped 
there  and  settled  down.  Other  tribes,  coming  later  on,  have 
pushed  back  the  first  settlers  towards  the  less  accessible  and  less 
fertile  parts  and  have  occupied  the  already  tilled  lands.  That  is 
the  reason  why  France  was  peopled  very  anciently  (it  was  already 
peopled  at  the  stone  age),  and  why  its  population  is  a  mixture 
of  many  different  races. 

The  different  races  (classified  from  the  first  to  the  latest 
settlers)  which  are  still  present  in  our  land,  in  great  or  small 
number  and  more  or  less  imalloyed,  are. 

1.  The  Iberians  :  their  descendants  are  the  Bos^we people,  who 
have  a  language  and  habits  of  their  own,  and  live  in  the  western 
Pyrenees  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  one  part  being  now 
Spaniards  and  the  other  French. 

2 .  The  Ligurs  ;  their  descendants,  more  or  less  mingled  with  Latin 
people,  are  now  the  Provengaux,  who  live  in  the  southern  Alps. 

3.  The  Celts  :  their  descendants  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  former  races.     They  can  be  divided  into  two  types. 

The  first  one  is  of  small  stature,  dark,  with  a  round  head. 
This  type  has  been  slowly  pushed  back  by  the  second  towards 
the  mountainous  and  back  parts  of  the  land  ;  it  can  now  be 
identified  in  the  Massif  Central  and  in  Brittany.  They  are 
very  like  the  Welsh  people  and  of  the  same  blood. 

The  second  type  is  tall,  with  a  clear  skin,  and,  in  the  IllrJ  cent. 
A.  D.,  they  settled  in  nearly  all  the  plains  of  our  land  :  these 
are  the  Gaulois.  France  at  that  time  was  called  Gaul,  and 
under  this  name  went  all  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Rhine.     The  Gaulois  have  some  blood-ties  with  the  Irish. 

4.  The  Phenicians  and  Greeks  used  to    trade  all  round  the 
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Mediterranean  Sea;  tliey  established  tlieir  trading  stations  on  oni 
coasts,  and  some  of  their  descendants  settled  there  for  good.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  our  great  harbour  of  Marseille,  for  instance,  which 
was  a  colony  of  the  Greek  town  of  Phocoea.- 

5.  The  Romans,  having  conquered  Gaul  with  Julius  Caesar 
(I^t  cent.  A.  D.)  made  it  one  of  their  colonies.  Many  Latin 
people  came  and  settled  there  in  the  fertile  parts  and  mixed  by 
marriage  with  the  Gaulois  ;  after  a  time,  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion went  under  the  name  of  Gallo-Romains,  and  from  this  stock 
comes  the  majority  of  the  French  people,  the  French  language, 
and  the  French  civilisation. 

6.  The  Germans.  Invading  tribes  came  from  the  North  during  the; 
IlfrJcent.  A.  D.  and  IVrti'cent.  A.  D.,  crossed  the  French  territory, 
and  some  of  them  settled  there  ;  the  Visigoths  in  the  Bassin  Aqui- 
tain;  the  Btirgunds  in  the  Saone  valley,  —  they  have  given  their 
name  to  the  province  of  Bourgogne  (Burgundy);  —  lastly,  the 
Francs  in  the  Bassin  Parisien.  The  Francs  were  not  vety  numer- 
ous and,  like  the  other  German  tribes,  had  only  a  secondar\ 
influence  on  the  composition  of  the  population  of  France.  But 
their  name  has  been  given  to  our  country,  because  their  kings 
reigned  over  all  the  north  of  France  and,  much  later,  some 
descendants  of  their  dynasty  extended  their  power  up  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps. 

7.  Since  the  coming  of  tJie  Francs,  France  has  never  been 
invaded  except  by  the  Arabs  who  came  from  Africa  through 
Spain  and  have  left  but  few  descendants  in  the  south  ol 
France  (Vlllth  century),  and  by  the  Normans^  who  came  from 
Scandinavia  through  the  Channel  and  settled  in  Normandy. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  races  which  have  peopled  France  were 
numerous,  —  but  many  have  peopled  only  a  small  province.  The 
only  ones  which  have  representatives  now  in  the  whole  of  the 
land  are  the  Celts  and  Latins. 

Unity  of  the  French  nation.  — Like  the  United  Kingdom, 
like  the  United  States,  France  was  peopled  at  the  origin  by  numer- 
ous and  different  types.  But  a  national  unity  does  not  mean  a 
unity  of  type. 

Like  the  Britons  or  the  Americans,  the  French  people  have 
acquired  a  real  and  living  unity  through  a  long  common  histor- 
ical, political  and  economical  life. 

A  common  historical  life  is  built  on  the  memory  of  heroes 
worshipped  in  common,  on  hardships  endured  in  common;  this  is 
how  a  national  tradition  is  founded. 

A  common  political  life  has  been  created  in  France  by  the 
kings,  who,  from  the  XlVih  century  till  the  French  Revolution, 
have  slowly  established  a  strong  central  power  :  by  them  the 
French  people  have  been  taught  to  obey  the  same  laws  and  to 
acknowledge  the  representatives  of  a  central  authority.  It  bas  heen 
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made  to  feel  that  it  forms  one  body.  Then  the  democracy, 
established  by  the  French  Revolution  since  1789,  called  all  the 
citizens  to  some  participation  in  the  government  of  the  nation, 
and  gave  to  its  members  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  solidarity 
which  binds  them  together. 

A  common  economical  life  means  constant  trade  between 
uplands  and  lowlands,  between  woodlands  and  croplands,  be- 
tween pasture  lands  and  corn-growing  lands,  between  agricultural 
regions  and  manufacturing  regions,  between  coastland  and 
inland.  All  this  has  enabled  the  French  people  to  know  one 
another  and  to  acquire  common  ideas  and  common  habits,  as  well 
as  the  consciousness  of  common  interests. 

So  has  been  created  the  Frenchman,  whose  physical  features  can 
hardly  be  defined  ;  but  the  civilization  of  the  people  is  clearly 
marked  out  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  Latin 
civilizations  (Italian  and  Spanish). 

The  unity  of  language  is  the  tangible  sign  of  the  unity  of  the 
nation.  The  same  French  language  is  spoken  in  the  whole  of 
France  ;  but  in  certain  provinces  an  old  local  language  has  some- 
times survived  alongside  the  French  language.  Such  are  :  the 
Alsatian,  the  Flemish,  the  Breton,  the  Basque  and  the  Provencal. 

VII 
THE  FRENCH  POPULATION 

Density  of  the  French  population.  —  The  census  of  191 1 
gives  us  the  figure  of  39.601.000  inhabitants  (41.480.000  with 
Alsace-Lorraine).  It  has  already  been  said  that  this  number  is 
slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  in  a  proportion  of  2  to  5  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mean  density  of  the  population  is  74  inhabitants  per 
square  kilometre  (191  per  sq.  m.).  This  density  is  half  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  :  143  inh.  per  sq.  km.  (370  per  .sq.  m.). 
But  it  is  of  course  superior  to  that  of  the  States,  whose  immense 
territory  only  began  to  be  peopled  a  century  ago  and  has  but^ 
13  inh.  per  sq.  km.  (34  per  sq.  m.). 

Growth  of  population.  — ^  Between  the  ^^ears  1901  and  1911, 
the  French  population  has  increased  by  640.000  inhabitants,  about 
64.000  each  year.  This  growth  is  very  small.  Births  have  never 
exceeded  deaths  by  more  than  84.000  per  annum  between  1901 
and  191 1,  and  during  these  ten  years,  there  have  been  two  during 
which  the  deaths  have  exceeded  the  births.  Yet,  during  those 
same  years,  the  births  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  480.000  annually  and  in  Germany  by  850.000. 
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A  low  birth-rate  is  the  great  pubHc  evil  in  France, 
The  French  population   has  increased   a  little  because  immi- 
gration exceeds  migration.   Few  French  people  emigrate,  though 
France  possesses  a  large  colonial  Empire  and  the  French  people 
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a,re  well  received  in  other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  France 
receives  many  immigrants.  In  igii  there  were  1.046.000  stran- 
gers settled  in  France  :,  37^7 ,000  =7^aiaaMiv  310.000  Belgians, 
87.000  Germans,  80.000  Spaniards,  68.000  Swiss,  35. 000  English. 


The  region  de  I'Est.  (Eastern  region) . 

PART  II 

THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  FRANCE 

I 

THE  REGION  DE  L'EST    (EASTERN  REGION) 

General  features  of  the  Eastern  Region.  —  The  Eastern 
Region  stretches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Marne,  and  from  the 
Ardenne  to  the  Seuil  de  Bourgogne.  Inside  these  limits,  the  lands 
differ,  but  they  all  have  two  common  features  : 

1.  A  common  physical  feature  :  their  climate,  which  is  rather 
cold  and  continental,  with  hard  snowy  winters  and  hot  summers, 
with  frequent  thunderstorms. 

2.  A  common  historical  character:  they  form  the  borderland 
between  France  and  Germany,  and,  what  is  more,  between 
two  civilizations  :  the  French  and  the  German.  Both  languages 
are  spoken  there,  though  each  has  its  own  domain,  the  limits  of 
which  have  fluctuated  during  the  ages.  But  the  Eastern  Region 
is  quite  French  by  its  past  history  and  by  its  aspirations.  It  is 
the  marche  (frontierland)  where  the  western  civilisation  has 
fought  and  resisted  the  Germanic  invasions. 

Its  different  elements  are:  the  Vosges,  separating  Alsace  from 
Lorraine,  and  the  Ardenne,  its  northern  limit. 

The  Vosges  ranges.  —  The  Vosges  ranges  are  of  moderate 
height,  and  shaped  in  ballons  (balloons)  and  ckaumes.  They  have 
never  been  favourable  for  human  settlements. or  for  the  building  of 
roads.  The  passes  are  high  and  not  easy  to  reach.  The  valleys, 
(upper  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meurthe),  which  have  been 
broadened  by  ancient  glaciers  long  ago  vanished,  are  the  only 
good  settling  places,  because  of  theiu  gentle  slopes  and  of  their 
broad  and  itat  bottom.  There  stand  the  farms  among  meadows. 
The  mountainous  parts  are  covered  with  beeches,  oaks  and  espe- 
cially fir-trees,  and  above  these  forests  are  high  pasturelands 
where  the  cattle  are  sent  during  the  summer. 

The  climate  is  cold,  somewhat  wetter  on  the  Lorraine  side  which 
receives  the  Ocean  winds,  and  more  dry  on  the  Alsacian  side 
which  looks  inland. 

The   Vosges  have  long  remained  uninhabited,  because  of  their 
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forbidding    character.      The    first    inhabitants    were  Celts,  not 

The  German  invasions  (Ill'-d 

and  V'l'  centuries,  )comingfrom 

the  East,  turned  the  range,  on 

its  north  and  south  sides  and 

never  approached  the  western 

slopes    which     look      toward 

Lorraine.     The   first  tilling  of' 

the  ground  was  begun  during 

the     Middle     Ages     by     the 

monks  who    settled  there   in 

the  monasteries  of  Sain- 

te-Odile,    Saint-Die    and 

Bussang.       I.ater      on, 

during  the  XVIIftii  and 

XlX'h    centuries  indus- 
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Vosges,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Arccnne. 


trial   establishments    appeared    in    the    mountain    valleys    and 
attracted  a  new  population. 

Nowadays  the  main  part  of  the  inhabitants  lives  from  indus- 
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trial    work.      The     smaller    part    lives    on    cattle  raising   and 
cheese-making.     The  industries  are  : 

1.  The  wood-cutting  (the  oldest)  born  is  the  forest. 

2.  Glass  making  was  born  in  the  land  because  of  the  silicious 
elements  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  Vosges  sandstone. 
Its  crystal  and  fine  glass  industry  are  still  renowned.  The  main 
factories  are  in  Baccarat  and  Cirey. 

3.  The  weaving  of  flax  and  cotton  which  once  prospered 
n  Alsace,  round  Mulhouse,  has  been! carried  on  in  the  Vosges, 
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Fiiot.     W.-ick. 
THE   VALLEY    OF    LONGE.MEK    AND    RETOURNEMER,    IN   THE    VOSGES. 

The  valleys  in  the  Vosges  are  generally  broad  ;  the  bottom  is  flat  and  often 
occupied  by  a  lake.  The  best  known  are  the  lakes  of  Gerardmer,  Longeiuer  and 
Retournemei,  in  the  small  valleys  which  go  down  to  the  Vologne,  tributary  of  the 
Moselle. 


since  1871,  when  Alsacian  proprietors  brought  their  facto- 
ries there,  wishing  to  remain  French.  Now  all  the  Vosges 
valleys  are  full  of  the  humming  of  the  looms  making  cotton 
hosiery. 

4.  Thermal  waters  have  given  birth  to  prosperous  towns  on 
the  mountain  border  :  Contrexeville  and  Vittel. 

By  the  means  of  all  these  industries,  the  Vosges  valleys  are  now 
peopled  even  more  densely  than  the  Lorraine  tableland  and 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Alsacian  plain.  The  main  towns  all  stand 
on  the  Lorraine  side  :  Epinal,  Saint-DU  and  Remiremont. 
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The  plain  of  Alsace  (Elsass).  —  The  plain  of  Alsace, 
which  was  annexed  by  the  Germans  in  1871,  stretches  along  the 
Vosges  ranges,  and  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  bordered 
by  its  counterpart  :  the  Black-Forest.  It  is  composed  of  thick 
layers  of  loam,  deposited  by  the  Rhine.  This  loam  is  extremely 
fertile.  Alsace,  well  protected  by  these  two  mountain  ranges, 
has  very  hot  summers  and  winters  more  temperate  than  those  of 
the  Vosges  uplands. 

It  is  a  land  of  extraordinarily  rich  cultures.  The  wheat, 
the  sugar-beet,  the  hop  growing  are  the  most  prosperous  in 
this  rich  soil.  The  vine,  cultivated  on  the  lower-  slopes  of 
the  Vosges  looking  eastward,  yields  the  renowned  ,"  vins 
du  Rhin.  " 

Alsace  has  many  other  industries.  Her  potash-mines  are  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Sheep-raising  gave  birth  long  ago  to  ivool- 
spinning  and  wool-weaving  industries,  and  now,  as  in  Lancashire, 
cotton-spinning  aindcotton-weavmg,  introducedin  the  XVlIl''i  cen- 
tury, have  taken  their  place.  The  industrial  weaving  centre  is 
Mulhouse. 

Great  works  have  made  the  Rhine  navigable  from  Bale,  in 
Switzerland,  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  road  which  leads  from  Alsace 
to  the  North  Sea.  Through  it  she  receives  her  raw  cotton  and 
sends  back  the  finished  product. 

The  canal  de  la  Marne  au  Rhin  and  the  canal  du  Rhone  au  Rhin 
are  roads  which,  as  well  as  the  railways,  put  her  into  commu- 
nication with  Lorraine  (through  the  col  de  Saverne)  and  witli 
Burgundy  (through  the  troupe  deBelfort).  Everything  ij;  favour- 
able to  the  Alsacian  trade,  except  the  German  government  which 
has    for  48  years   impeded  its  relations  with  France. 

Being  prosperous,  Alsace  is  densely  peopled:  1.874.000  inha- 
bitants, 129  per  square  kilometre  (346  per  sq.  m.).  The  people 
speak  French,  German  and  some  dialects  derived  from  German. 
But  their  habits  and  education  are  French,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  numerous  Germans  who  settled  in  Alsace  after  the  annexation. " 

The  chief  towns  are  :  Strasbourg  (179.000  inhabitants),  capital 
of  the  country,  the  industrial  town  of  Mulhouse,  and  Colmar, 
which  is  the  largest  agricultural  market. 

The  Lorraine  plateau.  —  The  Lorraine  plateau  is  the 
western  prolongation  of  the  last  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  It  is  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  limestone  and  clay  tablelands,  and  is  limited 
in  the  west  by  a  number  of  Cotes  or  Hauls,  stretching  in  a  line 
from  N.  to  S.  and  having  at  their  feet  the  Moselle  and  Meuse. 
Those  hills  have  their  steep  side  looking  towards  the  East.  They 
are  called,  from  east  to  west :  cotes  de  Moselles,  c6tes  or  Hauls  de 
Meuse,  and  cSte  du  Barrois.  This  last  line  is  more  broken  toward 
the  South,  but  toward  the  North  becomes  a  regular  range  called 
Argonne. 
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Xiie  climate  of  Lorraine  is  nearly  as  inclement  as  that  of  the 
Vosges. 

Lorraine  was  cut  in  two  by  the  German  annexation  of  iSyr, 
but  it  has  exactly  the  same  features  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 

I.  A  poor  agricultural  life.  The  land  is  full  of  woods  ;  the  fields 
arc  small,  the  people  few  in  number;  it  is  even  less  densely 
populated  than  the  Vosges  valleys.  The  Cotes  are  the  only  rich 
parts,   because  on  their  sunny  [^side   ripen    the     grape  syielding 


Phot.  Mardul. 
THE  HAUTS-DE-MEUSE,    AT    HATTONCHATEL. 

Hattonchatel  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  "  H^iuts-de-MCiise,  "  hot  far  from  Saiiil- 
Mihiel.  Towards  the  East,  it  overlooks  a  clay  plain,  belonging  to  the  Lorraine 
plateau  and  called  the  Woevre. 


a  wine  which  used  to  be  as  celebrated  as  that  of  Alsace  (vins 
de  la  Moselle) . 

2.  A  rich  industrial  life.  In  Lorraine  are  the  richest  deposits 
of  iron  ore  of  the  world.  The  ore  production  of  the  part  of 
Lorraine  which  has  always  remained  French,  added  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  annexed  part,  gives  a  total  of  38.300.000  metric 
tons  for  the  year  1913  (French  Lorraine:  17.300.000;  annexed 
Lorraine  :  2i"ooo.ooo),  while  the  whole  of  France  produced  only 
19.400.000  m.  t.,  and  the  whole  of  Germany  28.000.000.  Besides, 
in  the  annexed  part,  there'  is  a  rich  coal  field  on  the  river  SarU. 

The  iron  industry  is  extremely  prosperous.  The  main  centres 
are  :  in  French  Lorraine,  the  basin  of  Nancy  and  of   Luneville, 
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the  basin  of  Briey  -and  the  basin  of  Longwy;  in  the  annexec 
part,  the  basm  of  Thionville.  If,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  th( 
t^ermans  had  not  occupied  out  iron  mines  of  Briey  and  Longwy 
they  would  have  been  unable  to  sustain  the  war  so  long,  beim 
shut  oft  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  blockade 

3- .  A  military  organisation.  The  treaty  of  Francfurt  ha  vim 
deprived  France  of  the  Vosges  ridges,  she  has  been  obligee 
to  prepare  a  defensive  war  at  the  back  of  the  Vosges,  on  the 


THE  MEUSE  AT  JOIGNY,   IN  THE  ARDENNE. 

The  Meuse  has  cut  her  valley  into  the  plateau  wh  ch  now  overlooks  her.  Notice 
the  meander,  which  surrounds  a  loam  plain,  on  which  has  Ijeen  built  the  village. 

Lorraine  "  cdtes,  "  at  the  points  where  the  great  roads  coming 
from  the  east  cross  them.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  important 
fortified  places  of  Verdun  and  Toul.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  a  fortified  place 
of  the  town  of  Metz. 

On  the  whole.  Lorraine  has  now  great  military  and  industrial 
importance,  and  very  small  agricultural  importance.  The  rural 
population  is  disappearing,  while  the  urban  population  grows. 
The  aboriginal  element  of  the  population  speaks  French.  The 
greatest  town  is  Nancy  (119.000  inh.).  capital  of  Lorraine,  the 
old  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  rich  in  monuments  of  the 
past.  But  it  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  industrial  suburbs  (iron-- 
works,    breweries).     Next   come  Briey  and  Luniville,   Longwy, 
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Toul  and  Verdun,  Commercy  and  Neufchdteau,  Bar-le-Duc  and 
Chaumont.  All  these  towns  have  remained  French.  In  the 
annexed  part  were  Sarrebruck,  Metz  and  Thionville,  now  restored 
to  France. 

The  Ardenne.  —  Only  the  south-western  part  of  Ardenne 
belongs  to  France  (400  m.,  1.300  ft.,  mean  altitude).  It  is  a 
vast  tableland  the  surface  of  which  has  been  levelled  by  erosion, 
and  deeply  cut  through  by  meandering  river  valleys.  The  most 
important  of  these  valleys  is  the  Meuse  valley. 

The  tableland,  composed  mainly  of  schist  and  sandstones, 
is  impermeable  and  unfertile.  Only  forests  grow  there,  broken 
by  marshy  and  peaty  meadows,  called  f agues,  where  only 
sheep  can  be  raised.  ^ 

The  climate  is  inclement  and  the  land  nearly  uninhabited. 
On  the  contrary,  the  valleys  are  well  sheltered  and  warm  ;  the 
meandering  rivers  surround  and  water  rich  meadows.  Towns 
have  grown  there.  One.  of  them,  Sedan,  has  long  been  pros- 
perous on  account  of  its  cloth  stuffs,  made  with  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  raised  on  the  tableland.  Nowadays  the  most 
prosperous  towns  are  those  where  iron-works  have  settled, 
stimulated  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iron-works  of  Lorraine. 
These   towns  are  MitzifeRES-CHARLEViLLE,  Revin,  Fumay. 


II 
THE  Rl^GION  DU  NORD  (NORTHERN  REGION) 

The  Northern  Plain.  —  This  is  a  natural  region  cut  in  two 
by  a  conventional  frontier  line  separating  France  from  Belgium. 
But  both  sides  of  the  frontier  have  the  same  climate,  the  same 
soil,  the  same  kind  of  rivers,  the  same  agricultural  and  mining  re- 
sources. 

The  country  is  a  low  plain,  rising  and  undulating  towards  the 
inland,  but  so  low  on  the  seaboard  as  to  be  sometimes  below  the 
sealevel. 

These  differences  in  altitude,  joined  to  a  difference  of  soil, 
allow  us  to  distinguish,  from  S.-E.  to  N.-W.,  theplainedu  Hainaut 
from  the  plaine  de  Flandre.  The  first  is  characterised  by  a 
number  of  chalky  downs,  covered  by  a  layer  of  fertile  loam.  The 
other  is  a  lower  plain  commanded  by  hills  called  Monts  (Monts 
Cassel,  Mont  des  Cats,  Mont  KemmelJ.  It  is  composed  of  clay 
and  consequently  wetter  than  Hainaut,  but  the  upper  soil  is  also 
fertile  loam.  Lastly  an  extremely  low  stretch  of  land,  composed  of 
sand  and  gravel  and  forming  a  straight  seaboard  whose  under- 
ground layers  of  sand  are  always  impregnated  with  salt-water, 
(it  is  therefore  called  an  "  amphibious  land  ")  bears  the  name  of 
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Flandre  Maritime.  This  coast  offers  no  natural  harbours;  tJ 
inland  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  dunes  and  dyke 

The  last  feature  of  this  land  is  a  long  coal  field  :  the  bassi 
franco-beige  (franco-belgian  basin),  which  crosses  Flandre  an 
Hainaut,  S.-W.  to  N.-E.,  from  the  French  town  of  Bethune  to  tl 
Belgian  town  of  Liege. 

This  land  has  a  purely  oceanic  Climate;  mild  winters,  frcs 
summers,  a  misty  atmosphere,  frequent  rainfalls,  especialJ 
during  the  winter._,'<No  grapes  can  mature  in  such  a  land.     It  is 


generally    moist 
climate,  and  ren- 
dered more  so  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea. 

The    rivers    are  the  Escaut 
(Scheldt),  which  receives  the 

Lys  and  the  Scarpa;  the  Sambre, which  falls  into  the  Meuse.  The 
come  from  the  southern  hills  and  tablelands  (Artois  and  Picardy] 
and  their  lower  course  is  in  Belgian  territory.  They  are  regulai 
full  rivers,  always  navigable,  easily  put  into  communication  wit) 
one  another  by  canals. 

On  the  whole,  this  unpicturesque  land  is  full  of  natura 
resources  :  culture  can  be  very  successful  on  the  loams;  th 
meadows  on  the  wet  clay  are  splendid;  coal  is  abundant;  th 
waterways  are  numerous  and  always  navigable. 

The  northern  population.  —  The  Northern  Plain,  bein/ 
a  wide  open  way  between  the  Ardenne  highlands  and  the  Nortl 
Sea  shore,  has  been  a  passage  through  which  many  invasions  havi 
reached  France,   for  instance  that  of  the    Francs.    Some  hav« 
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passed  and  gone.  Two  invaders  have  remained  and  settled  here: 
the  Wallons,  in  the  south-eastern  part  called  Hainaut;  the  Fla- 
wflW(^5  (Flemish),  in  the  north-western  part,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  name  of  Flandre.  The  first  now  speak  French  ;  the 
others  flemish;  but  the  majority  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
French  part  of  Flandre,  also  speak  French. 

The  Wallons  have  put  to  remarkable  use  the  great  resources  of 
their  fertile  land.  But  the  Flemish  have  been  even  more  wonder- 
ful.    They  have  dessicated  the    soil    of  the   Flandre    Maiitime, 


Phot.  Blaiicluud. 
THE    MONT-AIGU,     IN    FLANDRE. 

In  the  perfectly  flat  plain  of  Flandre  stand  a  few  hills,  not  more  than  200  m. 
(600  ft.)  high,  but  they  stand  out  so  strikingly  and  their  slopes  are  so  steep  that 
they  can  well  be  called  Monts  (Mountains);  such  are  the  Mont-Aigu,  the  Mont  des 
Cats,  in  tlie  l^rench  part  of  Flandre;  the  Mont  Cassel,  the  Mont  Keminel,  in  the 
Belgian  part. 


which  used  to  be  imbibed  with  salt  water  ;  they  have  drained  it  by 
mean  of  channels,  called  ivatergands.  Another  system  of  chan- 
nels, called  wateringues,  brings  in  the  fresh  water.  By  abundant 
manuring,  they  have  transformed  the  soil,  from  sand  and  gravel 
to  arable  ground.  They  have  dessicated  the  marshes,  moers,  and 
have  transformed  them  into  good  pasture-land,  or  polders. 
At  last  they  have  fixed  the  moving  dunes  of  the  coast  and  built 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  dykes  along  them.  One  can  truly  say  of 
the  Flemish  soil  that  it  has  been  reclaimed  and  made  by  the 
Flamands. 
This  land,  naturally  or  artificially  fertile,  gave  birth  later  on 
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to  industries,   created  by   both  Flamands  and  Wallons.     Fi 

the    growing 
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WATERWAYS    OF     THE    NORTHERN    REGION. 


THE  NORTHERN  COAL-FIELD.  —  Western  part  of  the  Franco-Belgian  Basin. 
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renowned  for  their  fairs,  is  a  more  populous  region  than   ever 
and  thickly  dotted  with  towns. 

It  boasts  20  towns  of  more  than  15.000  inhabitants  and  the  mean 
density  of  population  is  250  per  square  kilometre  (650  per  sq.  m.). 

Trade  and  production.  —  In  Hainaut,  besides  the  abundant 

growing  of  corn,    flax,   sugarbeet    (especially  in  the   Cambresis, 


0  20  ^oKil. 

THE  PAS  DE  CALAIS. 

The  dotted  line  bftween  Dover  and   Sangatte-Calais  shows   the  projected  tunnel 
through  the  straits. 


central  market  town  Camhrai),  numerous  industries  have 
developed  :  weaving  factories,  sugar  manufactories,  iron  and  steel- 
works. The  main  centres  are  Maubeuge,  Avesnes  and  Fourmies. 
In  the  coal-basin,  in  the  middle  of  the  rich  arable  land,  may  be 
seen  a  long  line,  scarcely  ever  broken,  of  working  cities,  crowded 
round  the  coalpits  and  factories  :  Bethune,  Lens,  Douai,  Valen- 
ciennes, Denain,  Anzin,  Thery  which  touch  one  another.  These 
are  not  the  principal  towns  of  the  region,  but  they  are  the  most 
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densely  populated,  and  they  produce  65  per  cent  of  the  coal 
extracted  from  the  whole  French  territory.  Their  machines  and 
tool  factories  are  enormous. 

In  the  Plaine  de  Flandre  (Flemish  plain)  you  again  find  yourself 
among  rich  fields,  though  more  broken  by  meadows,  because 
the  ground  is  damper.  The  sugar-manufacturies  are  scarcer; 
but  the  textile  industry  is  highly  developed.  Besides  Armeniiires, 
whose  speciality  is  linen-weaving,  in  the  Lys  valley  you  find  the 
enormous  working  centre  (really  the  heart  of  the  region)  made  by 
Lille  (217.000  inh.),  Roubaix  (122.000  inh.)  and  Tourcoing 
(82.000  inh.),  which,  with  their  suburbs,  form  one  great  town  of 
more  than  600.000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  industry 
of  wool  and  cotton  as  well  as  of  metallurgy,  which  the  coal-basin 
has  promoted. 

Itt  Flandre  Maritime  the  people  live  exclusively  by  cattle 
raising  and  agriculture.*  The  cattle  and  sheep  thrive  in  the 
polders  by  the  sea.  The  population  has  a  lesser  density  than  in 
the  industrial  region,  but  it  is  still  very  numerous.  The  people 
live  on  big  farms  or  in  middle-sized  market  towns,  such  as  Haze- 
brouck  and  Saint-Omer. 

On  the  straight  and  sandy  shore  thore  is  no  place  for  any  natural 
harbour.  But  the  wealth  of  the  inland  has  promoted  the  building 
of  two  large  commercial  harbours  :  Dunkerque  (Dunkirk)  and 
Calais  (72.000  inh.).  Dunkerque  owing  to  its  railways  and 
waterways  is  particulary  well  situated  with  regard  to  the  indus- 
trial region,  and  its  harbour  is  always  busy  with  the  importation 
of  raw  material:  cotton,  wool,  flax,  timber  —  and  the  exportation 
of  manufactured  goods.  Yet  the  French  Northern  Region  trades 
even  more  through  Anhverp  than  through  Dunkerque. 


HI 

THE  CHAMPAGNE 

The  plain  of  Champagne  and  its  borders.  —  A  "  Cham- 
pagne "  or  "  campagnc  "  (in  English  :  Champaign,  or  Champain) 
means  in  the  peasant  language  a  flat,  far-stretching  plain  ot 
dry  surface  and  permeable  soil.  So  it  is  generally  a  chalk  or 
limestone  land.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  such  is  the  case  with 
the  countries  called  Campagne  de  Caen,  in  Normandy,  Campagne 
Rerrichonne,  in  Berry,  Champagne  des  Charentes,  in  the  west  of 
France.  Here  we  study  the  Champagne  proper,  which  is  the 
flattest  and^driest  of  them  all. 

The  plain  of  Champagne,  also  called  Champagne  Pouilleuse 
(pouilleux  meaning  ragged)  is  a  wide  chalky  plain,  of  permeable 
and  unfertile  soil,  where  the  climateis  stern  and  windy  and  the 
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drought  in  summer    great.     It  is   covered  with  moors  just  good 
enough  for  sheep  to  graze  upon. 

This  plain  is  cut  through  from  east  to  west  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Aisne,  Marne,  Aube  and  Seine.  These  valleys  are  deep  and  wide, 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  full  of  sources  which  give  back  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  chalk  of  the  table-land,  and  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fertile  loam .  All  the  good  agri- 
cultural elements  missing  in  the  plain  are  found  in  the  valleys. 


Phot.  Hitier. 
THE     PLAIN     OF    CHAMPAGNE. 

It  is  a  dry,  naked,  chalk  plain,  on  which  only  sheep  can  graze.  Notice  in  the 
distance  a  plantation  of  pine-trees.  They  plant  them  in  great  number  to  fertilize 
the  soil. 

The  borderland  of  Champagne  is  formed  by  a  number  of  widely 
different  countries, 

1 .  Eastward  :  the  Champagne  Humide  {Humide  meaning  moist 
or  wet)  consists  of  a  stretch  of  impermeable  clay.  Water  is 
abundant.  The  land  is  full  of  marshes,  meadows  and  woods.  It 
is  bordered  by"  the  hills  of  Barrois  and  b)^  the  Argonne,  and  it 
surrounds  the  east  side  of  the  white  and  arid  Champagne  with  a 
green  belt. 

2.  Westward  :  the  Falaise  de  TIle-de-France  {Falaise  meaning 
cliff)  cuts  Champagne  from  the  Ile-de-France,  that  is,  the  inner 
part  of  the  Bassin  Parisien  —  quite  the  heart  of  France  in  fact. 
This  cliff  is  composed  of  limestone;  its  abrupt  slope  turned 
towards- the  rising  sun,  looks  out  over  the  plain  of  Champagne. 
This  fact,  joined  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  (limestone),  makes 
it  eminently  suited  to  vine-growing. 

3.  Southward  the  Pays  de  TYonne  borders  Champagne. ,  The 
landscape  is  more  smiling  and  varied.  The  calcareous  plains 
of  the  Auxerrois  are  good  for  corn  and  vine-growing,  while 
the  plateau  of   S^nonais  and  the  Pays  d'Oihe,  being  composed 
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of  clay,  arc  covered  by  a  beautiful  forest  broken  by  meadows. 

The  life  of  the  people.  —  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Champagne 
was  crossed  in  all  directions  by  good,  hard  and  dry  roads,  much 
frequented  by  the  pedlars  "  trading  between  ^Flandre  and 
Burgundy,  between  France  and  Lorraine  and  vice-versa.  In  the 
towns,  each  year,  were  held  celebrated  fairs,  where  the  merchants 


THE   FALAISE    D'ILE-DE-FRANCE,    AT   VERTUS, 

All  along  this  cliff  which  looks  Eastward  and  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun-rays 
stand  the  famous  vineyards  of  Champagne.  Vertus  is,  with  Reims,  Epernay  and 
Ay,  one  of  the  most  important  markets  for  the  sparkling  wine. 

of  these  rich  provinces  used  to  meet.  The  most  renowned  was 
that  of  Troyes,  capital  of  the  earls  of  Champagne. 

The  railways  have  now  killed  the  fairs,  and  Champagne  is  only 
a  crossing  of  ways  for  the  trade  coming  from  North  or  East. 
But  it  has  kept  some  elements  of  its  old  wealth  and  has  acquired 
some  new  ones. 

I.  In  the  Champagne  Pouilleuse  the  people  have  left  the 
desolate  plain  to  gather  into  the  valleys,  where  are  the  towns  : 
Troyes  (55.000  inh.)  in  the  Seine  valley,  —  Arcis-sur-Aube,  in 
the  Aube  valley,  —  Chalons-sur-Marne  and  Vitry-le-Frangois 
in  the  Marne  valley,  —  Rethel  and  Vouziers,  in  the  Aisne  valley. 
In  some  of  these  towns,  especially  in  Rethel  and  Troyes,  cloth- 
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weaving  is  an  old  standing  industry,  thanks  to  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  grazing  on  the  surrounding  heaths.  But  in  Troycs,  it  has 
now  been  superseded  by  cotton-hosiery  and  Troyes  is  the  most 
important    hosiery   centre   of    France.    The  plain  itself,  where 


GROUPING    OF   POPULATION    IN    CHAMPAGNE. 

This  map  represents  a  region  north  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Note  the  absence  of 
settlements  on  the  dry  uplands.  The  towns,  boroughs  and  isolated  farms  stand 
along  the  valley-lines,  at  the  water-points  (rivers  and  sources). 

the  sheep-herds  have  grazed  for  centuries,'  is  changing.  Pine- 
trees  have  been  planted  in  increasing  number.  They  keep 
some  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  gradually  cover  it  with  a  layer 
of  vegetable  mould.  After  a  few  years,  the  pine-trees  can  be  cut 
down  and  the  fertilized  soil  can  be  made  to  bear  some  crops. 

2.  The  Champagne  Humide  is  a  land  of  woods  and  meadows. 
The  primeval  means  of  existence  of  its  inhabitants  were  wood- 
cutting and  cattle-raising.  The  soil  anciently  contained  some 
iron-ore,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  smelting  of  the  ore  was 
carried  on  with  wood-fires,  some  metallurgic  centres Nvere  born* 
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Picardie  (Picardy). 

They   have    left   a    survivor    in   the    industrial    district    which 
surrounds  the  blast-furnaces  of  Saint-Dizier. 

Small  towns    have  for  med    at    the   places    where   the   rivers 
cross  the    highest    ridge    of    the    hills    of    Barrois  :    such    are 
Bar-sur-Aube,     Bar-sur- 
Seine,  etc. 

3.  The  Falaise  de  I'lle- 
de -France  is  a  vineyard. 
There,  are  made  the  white 
wines  which  a  special 
sweetening  process  trans- 
forms into  the  celebrated 
"  crus  "  (vintages)  of  spar- 
kling vins  de  Champagne. 
The  main  centres  of  this 
industry  are  Reims  (125.000 
inh.),  Epernay,  Ay  and 
Vertus.  Reims  was  and 
is  still  an  important  centre 
of  cloth-making. 

4.  In  the  Pays  de  I'Yonne, 
you  find,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
all  the  industries  and  modes 
of  life  of  Champagne : 
wine-production  in  the 
Auxerrois  (Chdhlis) ;  co,tton 
and  woollen-hosiery  in  the 
Pays  d'Othe;  cattle-raising 
in  the  Senonais.  The 
principal  market  towns  are 
Auxerre  and  Sens.  But 
these  districts  are  not  part 

of  Champagne  proper.     They  belong  »to  the  borderland  of  Bour 
gogne  (Burgundy).  (See  p.  iii). 
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THE   VINEYARDS    OF    CHAMPAGNE. 

The  dotted  part  shows  the  vineyards. 


IV 


PICARDIE    (PICARDY) 

The  plain  and  its  borders.  —  The  "  plaine  picarde  "  is  a 
chalky  tableland,  whose  subsoil  is  similar  to  that  of  Champagne, 
but  with  some  widely  different  features. 

First,  it  is  an  undulating  country  :  a  number  of  broad  parallel 
folds  and  of  deep  valleys,  oriented  from  west  to  east,  admit  the 
Channel-winds  into  the  heart  of  the  country  as  by  so  many 
open  doors. 

Then  the  chalky  subsoil  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  fertile 
loam.     This  layer  is  thicker  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  in  the 
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Vermandois  and  the  Santerre.  It  is  thinner  in  the  west,  in  the 
Ponthieu  and  the  Vimeu.  Besides,  the  underground  chalk  is 
mixed  with  a  valuable  manure  :  phosphate. 

Lastly,  it  has  quite  an  oceanic  Climate  :  mild  winters,  fresh 
summers,  frequent  rainfalls,  misty  or  cloudy  sky.  The  moisture 
is  constant,  and  the  permeable  soil  allows  the  water  to  drain 
regularly  into  the  rivers,  which  are  always  full  :  such  are  the 
Somme  and  the  Therain,  which  falls  into  the  Oise.  The  valleys 
are  marshy,  while  the  tableland  which  overlooks  them  is  dry. 


THE    PLATEAU    01-    TICAUDV. 

It  is  as  dry  as  the  neighbouring  valleys  are  moist.  But  a  great  part  is  covered  by 
a  fertile  loam,  on  which  they  grow  corn  and  sugar-beet. 

The  "plaine  picarde  "  is  bordered  by  four  small  regions  of 
original  features. 

1.  Northward,  the  Artois,  characterised  by  the  hills  bearing 
that  name.  It  is  a  chalk  fold,  covered  with  loam,  similar  to  the 
folds  of  Picardy  proper,  but  higher.  Towards  the  sea  it  breaks 
into  a  semicircle  of  chalky  cliffs  overlooking  a  wide  clayish 
lowland  called  the  Boulonnais,  which  can  be  compared  to  the 
English  IVeald,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel. 

2.  Eastward,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oise  valley,  is  the  Thi6- 
rache,  a  moist  and  clayey  plain,  covered  with  woodsand  marslu>s; 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  dry  Picardy. 

3.  Southward,  the  Bray  is  a  high  and  elongated  fold  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  Artois.  But  the  top  has  disappeared  through 
erosion,  so  that  its  chalky  interior  is  brought  to  view  in  a  numbi-r 
of  steep  hill-sides  overlooking  and  surrounding  an  inner  clayey 
layer,  closely  resembling  the  plain  of  Boulonnais. 
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Picardie  (Picardy), 

I .  On  ihe  seaboard,  the  high  chalky  plain  of  Picardy  ends  in 
regular  cliffs,  forming  a  long,  straight  wall,  broken  only  by  the 
sandy  estuaries  of  rivers.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  a  beach, 
often  miles  broad,  sometimes  sandy,  sometimes  made  of  bogs, 
called  the  Marquenterre.  This  land  is  fertile  when  properly 
drained  and  dried, 

The  life  of  the  people.  —  The  land  being  rich  and  fertile, 
everywhere  surrounded  by  cultivated  lands,  bordered  by  an 
uninviting  shore-line,  the  people  of  Picardy  have  always  looked 
inland  and  never  seaward. 

On  the  tableland,  in  its  richest  parts  the  loam  and  phos- 
phate allow  of  the  cultivation  of  corn,  sugar-beet,  flax,  hemp. 
In  the  poorer,  sheep  are  raised.  Cultivation  and  sheep-raising 
have  extended  to  the  Marquenterre,  after  it  had  been  drained 
and  fertilized.  The  Picards  call  it  their  Bas-Champs  (Low- 
fields). 

In  the  valleys,  where  the  ground  is  always  full  of  moisture,  it 
has  been  drained  by  numerous  lines  of  small  channels,  which  cut 
it  chessboard-wise  into  a  number  of  small  vegetable-gardens. 
Those  gardens  are  called  "  hortillons"  (from  horlus  =-  garden,  in 
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The  broad  and  moist  valley  of  the  Somme  is  one  vast  vegetable  (garden,  br.-Icpii 
by  numerous  channels,  from  which  the  gardners  take  out  the  mud  to  fatten  their 
gardens.     They  carry  their  vegetables  to  market  on  long,  flat  punts. 
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Latin).    They  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Somme  valley. 

Some  industries  have  their  source  in  local  cultures.  In  the 
Santerre,  sugar-manufactures  have  been  built  amid  the  sugar-beet 
fields-  Round  Saint-Quentin,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax 
has  developed  linen-weaving.  Round  Amiens,  cloth-making 
was  a  primary  result  of  the  sheep-raising  on  the  Picard  tablelands. 


The  heart  of  the  towns  of  Flaiidre  and  Artois  was  the  market-place  {la  place) 
where  were  held  the  fairs,  where  they  sold  the  corn.  The  Mansion  House  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  thrifty  activity  of  the  townsmen,  always  so  jealous  of  their  old 
city- privileges.  The  Mansion  House  of  Arras  with  its  belfry  was  a  lovely  piece  of 
architecture  :  the  Germans  have  destroyed  it  like  that  of  Ypres  and  many  others. 

It  has  been  partly  superseded  by  the  making  of  cotton  velvet  as 
in  many  other  places  where  cotton  has  taken  the  place  of  wool. 

The  main  towns  are  of  course  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  : 
Saint-Quentin  (55.000  inh.),  Pironne,  Amiens  (90.000  inh.), 
A  bbevilte  ;  in  secondary  valleys  are  Doullens,  Montdidier,  and  in 
the  Th^rain  valley  Beauvais,  at  the  border  of  the  Ile-de-France. 
On  the  coast  are  some  fishing  harbours  and  small  bathing-places, 
but  no  important  haven. 

The  surrounding  regions  partake  of  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  Picardy.     One  of  the  finest  and   largest  herd  of  milch- cows 
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which  France  possesses  grazes  on  the  wet  clay  meadows  of  the 
Bray  (cheese-making  in  Gournay).  Thierache  also  is  a  cattle- 
raising  land  ;ithe  only  recognised  industry  is  basket-weaving, 
fostered  by  numerous  osier-grounds.  The  Artois  grows  mainly 
corn  and  sugar-beet,  like  Picardy;  the  towns  :  Arras  and  Saint- 
Pol  are  agricultural  markets.  In  the  meadows  of  Boulonnais 
is  raised  a  special  breed  of  strong  horses.  And  in  the  shelter 
of  the  cliffs  stands  Boulogne,  the  most  important  fishing  harbour 
on  the  French  coast. 


NORMANDIE  (NORMANDY) 

The  Norman  territory.  —  The  name  of  Normandie  (Nor- 
mandy) has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  regions  which  were  occu- 
pied in  a  definite  manner  by  the  Normands  (Normans)  after 
they  invaded  that  part  of  Europe  in  the  Vt'i  century.  They 
created  there  the  duche  de  Normandie  (duchy  of  Normandy), 
which  stretched  from  the  Seine  to  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.  The 
different  parts  of  this-  dukedom  had  only  two  common  geogra- 
phical features  : 

1.  The  equable  oceanic  climate,  mild  and  wet,  like  the  Picard 
climate; 

2.  A  population  in  direct  descent  from  the  old  invaders  : 
tall,  fair  men,  with  clear  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 

This  territory  may  be  divided  into  three  different  geographical 
regions,  each  oriented  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  shore 
line. 

1.  Normandie  occidentale  (Eastern  Normandy),  N.-E.  of  the 
Seine  valley,  a  high  chalky  tableland,  covered  with  loam,  deeply 
cut  through  by  river  valleys,  which  end  either  at  the  channel  or 
in  the  Seine  valley,  overlooks  the  sea  from  its  high  cliffs.  This  large 
peninsula  drawn  on  the  map  by  Eastern  Normandy  north  of  the 
Seine  estuary  is  called  the  Pays  de  Caux. 

2.  Normandie  centrale  (Central  Normandy),  lies  between  the 
Seine  and  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin  and  is  of  more  varied  features. 

On  the  east  side,  round  the  Seine,  it  is  a  low  tableland  of  chalk 
subdivided  by  numerous  valleys  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  of 
clay.  The  widest  and  most  fertile  is  the  well-known  vallee  d'Auge. 
These  valleys  run  to  the  shore  and  end  there  in  wide  strands. 
One  of  them  is  the  well-known  strand  of  Trouville-Deauville,  a 
fashionable  watering  place.     Between  the  strands  are  chalk  cliffs. 

Westward,  near  Cotentin,  it  is  a  limestone  tableland,  a  "  cam- 
pagne  "  :  the  Campagne  de  Caen.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  per- 
meable and  dry,  and  the  land  ends  on  a  ragged  coast,  full  of 
rocks,  called  les  rockers  du  Calvados  (the  reefs  of  Calvados).  In 
the  inland,  a  fold  of'the  kind  of  those  described  in  Picardy  (Artois 
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and  Bray)  forms  the  colUnes  tie  Normandie  and  the  coUines  die 

Psyche , 

3.  Normandie  Occidentale  (Western  Normandy)  does  not  belong 
to  the  Bassin  Parisien.  It  is  already  part  of  the  Massif 
Armoricain.  The  name  of  Western  Normandy  covers  all  the 
peninsula  of  Cotentin,  as  well  as  the  regions  which  are  its 
southern  prolongation.  The  ground  is  a  table-land  of  granite 
and   schist,    impermeable,   not  very   fertile,  covered  with  moors 


A    VALLEY    IN    THE    PAYS    D'AUGE    (NORMANDY). 

rilis  is.  one  of  the  ricliest  lands  in  France  :  fat  meadows,  separated  by  lines  of 
apple-trees.  This  is  the  land  which  produces  the  best  sparkling-cider  and  the  cheese 
called  Camembert,  Livarut,  Pont-Leveque. 

and  meagre  pasture-land,  broken  by  bushes,  and  small  woods  ; 
all  this  forms  the  kind  of  landscape  described  in  French  as 
"  Bocage  "  (meaning  small  woods).  The  "  Bocage  Normand"  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  France.  The  coast  of  Cotentin  is  rather 
(abrupt  and  indented. 

Agricultural  Normandy.  —  In  spite  of  their  old  reputation 
of  bold  sailors,  the  Normans  have  always  lived  on  the  land  more 
than  on  the  sea.  The  fields  are  everywhere  productive  and  the 
cultures  are  as  varied  as  the  elements  of  the  soil. 

In  Normandie  Orientale,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  corn  (wheat 
and  barley)  is  cultivated   on  the    loam.     The    driest  parts   are 
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pasture-land  for  the  sheep.  The  people,  rich  and  numerous, 
live  on  great  farms.  There  are  no  towns  except  in  the  Seine 
valley,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

In  Normandie  Centrale,  large  herds  of  milch  cows  and  cattle 
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/ROUEN    AND    ITS    SUBURBS. 

In  all  the  suburban  towns  are  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  fabrics. 
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are  raised  on  the  rich  pasture-land  afforded  by  the  clayish  valleys 
of  the  eastern  part.  In  the  Campagne  de  Caen,  which  is  drier, 
horses  are  raised  and  corn  cultivated.  In  the  hills  of  Normandy 
can  be  found  all  the  different  kinds  of  cultivation  and  breeding. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  the  chief  exportation  of  Normandy  : 
the  butter  of  Isigny  (in  the  Bessin,  in  the  lower  part  of  Coten- 
tin),  the  cheeses  of  Camenbcrt  and  Livarot.  There  are  nume- 
rous market  towns  :  Alengon,  Lisieux.^Pont-Leveque.  The  main 
one  is  Caen. 

In  Normandie  Occidentale  the  ground  is  poorer  and  allows  only 
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THE   NAVAL    BASE    OF    CHERBOURG. 


the  culture  of  rye  and  buck-wheat.  But  there  also  cattle  and 
horses  are  raised.  The  main  markets  are  Saint-Lo,  Avranches, 
Coutances. 

Finally,  in  all  the  different  regions  of  Normandy  apple-trees 
grow  splendidly :  cider  is  the  general  drink,  and  it  is  also 
exported 

industrial,   Trading    and    Sea-faring    Normandy.    — 

Between  Western  and  Central  Normandy,  the  Seine  valley  is 
the  main  thoroughfare  leading  from  Paris  to  the  Channel.  On 
the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  Le  Havre  (136.000  inh.),  the  largest 
harbour  of'France  after  Marseille,  is  the  most  important  port  of 
commerce  between  France  and  America. 

Rouen  (124.000  inh.)  stands  on  the  Seine,  above  Le  Havre, 
at  the  extreme  point  of  maritime  navigation,  and  where  the 
fluvial  navigation  begins.  It  is  the  great  harbour  for  wares 
coming  from  or  going  to  Paris.  In  the  district  of  Rouen,  cloth- 
making  was    a    former  industry    (because  of  the  sheep  raising 
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in  the  Pays  de  Caux).  It  is  still  nourishing  in  Elbeuj  and 
Louviers.  But  American  cotton  was  introduced  into  Rouen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  XI Xt^  century  and  Rouen  now  deals 
exclusively  in  cotton-fabrics. 

Later    on,    iron   ore   deposits    were   discovered   in    the    Cam- 

})agne  de  Caen,  and  their  exploitation  has  made  of  Caen  a 
arge  industrial  centre  (ore  extraction,  blast  furnaces).  It 
is  on  the  way  to  rival  the  Lorraine  centres.  So  industrial 
and  commercial  Normandy  has  nothing  to  envy  agricultural 
Normandy  for. 

The  last  and  not  the  meanest  resource  of  Normandy  is  the  sea. 
This  resource  is  now  busely  exploited.  Large  fishing  harbours  : 
Dieppe  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  Honfleur,  on  the  Seine  estuary, 
Granville,  in  Cotentin  send  out  numerous  ships  to  the  North 
Sea,  Iceland  and  Newfoundland  fishing  grounds.  And  like  many 
other  fishing  harbours,  such  as  Trouville,  Deauville,  Cabourg, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  fashionable  and  popular  bathing 
places.  Cherbourg,  at  the  further  end  of  Cotentin,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  naval  base,    commanding  the   Channel,  and   port 

of  call  for  Ame- 
rica. Nearly  all 
the  big  steamers 
put  in  here. 


VI 

PARIS   AND    ITS 
SURROUNDINGS 

The  surroun- 
dings of  Paris. 

—  The  surroun- 
dings of  Paris 
cover  all  the  in- 
terior of  the  Bas- 
sinParisien.  The 
lowest  point  of 
the  basin  is  at 
26  m.  (85  ft.)  alti- 
tude .  Paris 
stands  here.  On 
the  outside  of  the 
Basin,  the  land 
rises  and  reaches 
.  200  m.  (650  ft.) 
altitude.  From  all  these  tablelands,  the  rivers  descend 
towards  the  inner  plain.    The    Loing,  the    Yonne,    the    Marne 
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A   FARM-HOUSE    IN    BRIE 


THE    BEA 

Notice  the  absence  of  trees  and  meadows.  As  tar  as  you  can  look,  there  are 
only  corn  and  sugar  beet  fields.  In  the  distance,  a  village,  tmilt  round  a  well  which 
has  been  digged  bv  the  community,  sometimes  as  deep  as  70  m.  (230  ft.). 
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and  the  Oise  all  meet  the  Seine  near  Paris,  either  above  or 
below  the  town. 

The  tablelands  surrounding  Paris  are  of  two  kinds  :  either 
limestone,  covered  with  loam,  which  increases  their  fertility, 
or  sandstone  and  sand.  The  former  offer  an  arable  soil.  The 
latter  are  covered  with  thick  forests.  In  some  places  of  the 
limestone  tablelands  an  underground  water-level  is  maintained 
not  far  from  the  surface  by  a  clay  layer.  The  land  is  here  laid 
down  in  meadows  for  cattle-raising.  .  In  other  places,  corn, 
beetroot,  etc.,  are  cultivated.  ^ 

In  the  numerous  valleys,  the  extremely  fertile  loam,  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  and  always  kept  moist,  is  eminently  suitable 
for  the  forcing  of  vegetables.  Fruit-trees  are  also  maintained 
in   great  number.  | 

The  best  known  of  these  rich,  green  landscapes  are  :  -i 

1 .  Northward  :  the  Soissonnais  and  Valois  cut  through  by 
the  Oise  and  -Aisne  valleys  (the  Aisne  being  tributary  to  the 
Oise).  Round  the  cultivated  plain  stretch  the  forests  of  Villers- 
Cotterets,  CompUgne  and  Chantilly. 

2.  Eastward :  the  Brie,  cut  through  by  the  Marne  valley  and  its 
tributaries,  a  limestone  plain  the  subsoil  of  which  is  clay;  so  it 
is  nearly  all  in  meadows  and  woods. 

3.  Southward  :  the  Beauce,  a  wonderfully  fertile  limestone 
tablel  and,  but  without  any  rivers  or  any  trees.  East  and  north 
of  the  Beauce,  the  GStinaiS  and  the  Hurepoix  (crossed  by  the  river 
Loing)  have  a  more  clayey  and  sandy  soil.  They  are  pasture 
and  arable  lands,  but  broken  by  numerous  small  woods  and  one 
vast  forest,  the  forest  of  Fontainehleau. 

4.  Westward  :  the  Mantois  and  Vexin,  which  are  very  like  the 
preceding  districts  and  are  limited  on  the  S.-W.  by  the  forest 
of  Ramhouillet. 

5.  The  central  part  of  the  basin,  called  He  de  France.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  beautiful  forests  above-named,  and  the 
rivers,  which  cross  it  to  reach  the  Seine,  cut  it  into^a  number 
of  smiling  valleys. 

The  life  of  the  people.  —  The  people  of  the  Paris  region  live 
by  farming  ;  the  variety  of  crops  which  the  rich  soil  bears 
and  the  needs  of  the  population  of  the  big  city  have  fostered 
and  intensified  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  Beauce  and  the  Soissonnais  produce  corn  and  sugarbeet  and 
possess  great  mills  and  sugar  manufactories.  The  Brie  is  a  cattle- 
raising  land  and  produces  milk  and  cheese.  The  Ile-de-France 
grows  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  Hurepoix,  the  Mantois,  the  Vexin 
produce  all  these  things  together.  These  multitudinous  resources 
all  go  to  the  Paris  market-place  {les  Holies)  or  to  the  Paris 
slaughter  houses  (abattoirs).  , 

Paris  is  also  a  source  of  wealth  for  the  forest  regions :  the  picture 
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THE   FOREST   OF    VILLERS-COTTERETS. 


Phot.    Hacheite. 


THE   CASTLE    OF    CHANTILLY. 

he  country  round  Paris  is  full  of  ancient  royal  residences  :  Versailles,  Fontaine- 

1,    Kambouillet,    ChantiUy.     The    castle  of    Charitilly  has  been  given  to  the 

nu  V  ^"^^""^^   by  t^e   will  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,   youngest  son   of  the  king 

^-Philippe,  ..       °  ° 
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esque  sites  attract  many  town  people.  If  a  belt  of  industries 
surrounds  Paris,  it  may  also  be  said  that  an  outer-belt  of  pleasure 
resorts  surrounds  it. 

The  towns  of  these  regions  have  one  of  two  characteristics 
they    are    either    agricultural    markets,     or      holiday     resorts. 
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THE    STRONG    PLACE    OF    PARIS    AND  THK    SURROUNDING    FORTS. 


Amongst  the  first  are  :  Laon,  Senlis,  Soissons,  Creil  (iron- 
works) in  the  north;  Meaux,  Provins,  Coulommiers,  in  the 
cast  ;  Melun,  Etampes,  Chartres,  in  the  south;  Mantes, 
Pontoise,  Dreux,  Evreux,  in  the  west.  Amongst  the  second  are  : 
Compi?gne,  Villers-Coiteret,  Chantilly,  in  the  north;  Fontaine- 
hleau,  in  the  south;  Versailles  and  Pamhouillet,  in  the  west. 

Paris.  —  Paris,  capital  of  France,  has  grown  with  the  growth, 
of  its  master's  power.  The  dukes  of  France  became  kings  and 
their  domination  extended  from  the  plains  of  the  Bassin  Parisien 
to  the  whole  of  our  land.  Paris  is  not  only  the  political  and 
administrative  centre  of  France ;  it'  is  also  its  comme  cial, 
industrial,  intellectual  and  artistic  centre. 
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Paris  and  Surroundings. 

Kecognising  the  geographical  importance  of  Paris,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions. 

1,  Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  whole  of  the 
French,  population.  It  is  a  concentration  point.  Navigable  rivers, 
roads  and  railways  coming  from  and  going  in  all  directions  meet 
there.  No  other  market  town  or  fluvial  port  in  French  territory 
has  a  more  advantageous  situation  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Immigrants  from  all  provinces  flock  to  Paris  :  amongst  the 
Parisian  population  you  may  meet  all  the  different  types  and  races 
of  France. 

2.  Paris  is  the  first  manufacturing  centre  of  France.  Its  indus- 
tries are  of    two  ,  • 

sorts  :  first,  the 
manufacture  o  f 
clothes,  paper,  su- 
gar :  the  working 
of  iron  and  the 
production  of  all 
articles  of  food  : 
in  fact,  every  in- 
,  dustry  that  exists 
in  other  towns  of 
France  is  to  be 
found  centred  at 
Paris.  Next,  and 
still  more  import- 
ant, what  are 
called  "  industries 
deluxe."  These 
are  the  Paris 
speciality  and  the 
source  of  its 
wealth.  Its  ma- 
nufactures furni- 
ture, jewellery, 
fashionable  dres- 
ses and  the  fancy 
goods  which  go 
under  the  name  of 
"  articles  de  Pa- 
ris "  have  a  uni- 
versal reputa- 
tion. 

Coarse    goods    • 
are    manufactured  chiefly    in   the   Northern  suburbs  (Puteaux, 
Levallois,  Clichy,  Saint-Denis,  Saint-Ouen,  Auhervilliers,  Pantin). 
More  delicate  work  is  executed  in  the  town  itself. 


Phot.  Ncurdein. 

THE   AVENUE    DES   CHAMPS-ELYSEES 
AND    THE   ARC   DE    TRIOMPHE. 


F.    MAURETTE. 
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3.  Paris  is  the  greatest  trading  centre  of  France.  Its  impor- 
tations are  mainly  food-supplies,  building  material,  fuel,  raw 
stuffs,  etc.  Its  exportations  are  principally  carriages,  furniture, 
jewels  and  rniscellaneous  clothing,  millinery  and  fancy  wares. 

4.  Paris  has  the  largest  population  of  all  French  cities.  The 
towa^itself  has  only  2.888.000  inhabitants ;  with  its  suburbs  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  big  town  of  m    e  thajr  4.000000  inhabitants. 

F.  ance  can- 
not be  conceiv- 
ed  without 
Pans. 
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PAYS 
LA   LOIRE 


The  lands 
round  the 
Loire.   —    The 

southern  part  of 
the  Paris  basin 
may  be  divided 
mlo  a  number 
of  different  re- 
gions of  varied 
soils  and  pro- 
ducts.  But 
their  one  great 
link  is  the  Loire. 
The  Loire  is 
not  navigable. 
But  its  wide 
valley  forms  a  natural  roadway  through  which  the  people  living  in 
the  bordering  regions  have  traded  since  time  imipemorial.  This 
valley  is  besides  a  wide  passage  through  wich  the  Atlantic  winds 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  Morvan,  softening  the  temperature. 

So  all  these  regions  really  depend  on  the  Loire  valley  and  are 
therefore  rightly  called  "  pays  de  la  Loire.  ''  They  have  many 
common  features. 


PARIS    AND    ITS    SUBURB 


The  north  side  of  th^  valley.  —  On  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  the  different  countries  are,  from  W.  to  E. :  Maine, 
Anjou,  the  Orleanais  and  the  Nivernais, 

Majne  is  diyidedinto  two  regions  : 

I .  Westward,  a  tableland  of  granite  and.  schist  bordering  the 
Massif  Armoricain.     It  is  very  like  the  "  Bocage  Normand  "  and 
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is  its  souiliern  prolongation.  It  is  cbvered  with  woods  and  heaths 
and  in  the  tilled  parts  only  rye  and  buckwheat  can  grow.  It  is 
called  :  the  Bocage  Manceau  (Mancean  being  derived  from 
Maine).  In  the  schisteous  part  of  the  Bocage  are  some  very 
rich  slate-quarries.     The  chief  town  is  Laval. 

2.  Eastward  is  a  plain  of  chalk  and  limestone.  Like  the  Cam- 
pagne  de  Caen  (of  which  it  is  the  southern  prolongation)  it  Ls 
mainly  occupied  by  pasture  lands  and  rich  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley.  It  is  called  :  the  Champagne  Mancelle  (Mancelle  being  the 
feminine  of  Manceau) .  The  valleys  which  cross  the  Champagne 
(Maine  and  Sarthe  valleys)  are  well  sheltered  and  warm  ;  the 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  rich  loam  ;  corn  and  maize  grow  there 
and  are  mainly  used  for  the  fattening  of  chickens.  The  chief 
town  is  Le  Mans. 

Anjou,  which  lies  between  the  Maine  and  the  Loire,  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  :  on  the  one  hand  the  Bocage  Angevin 
(Angevin  is  the  adjective  derived  from  Anjou),  oi  poor  soil, 
showing  nothing  but  woods,  pasture,  lands  and  slate  quarries 
(mainly  in  Trelaze),  on  the  other,  the  rich  land,  chalky  like  the 
Champagne  Mancelle.  but  very  broadly  cut  through  by  the  wide 
valleys  of  the  Loire,  the  Maine  and  the  Loir  :  so  that  the  most 
important  region  is  not  the  tableland,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys,  the  general  name  of  which  is  the  vol  W Anjou.  It  is 
often  called  a  "  jardin  "  (garden)  because  of  -the  vineyards, 
orchards  and  flowers,  which  grow  there  in  wonderful  abundance. 
The  chief  town  is  Angers  (83.000  inh.)  standing  on  the  border  of 
both  Val  and  Bocage: 

The  Orl^anais  stretches  north  of  the  wide  curve  of  the  Loire  on 
the  south  side  of  Beaucc.  Its  west  side  is  a  beautiful  corn- 
growing  plain  called  the  "  Petite  Beaucc  "  (small  Beauce),  with 
the  market  towns  of  Vendome  and  Chdteaudun.  Eastward  we 
find  another  agricultural  plain,  stretching  up  to  the  Parisian- 
region,  with  the  market  towns  of  Pithiviers  and  Montargis. 

Between  the  two  agricultural  plains  stretches  a  belt  of  granitic 
sands  which  have  been  brought  there  at  a  distant  geological  era 
by  the  running  waters  coming  down  from  the  Mcissif  Central.  It 
is  a  barren  land  where  rises  the  jorest  of  Orleans,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  forest  of  France,  but  also  the  thinnest.  The  chief 
town  is  Orleans,  on  the  Loire  (see  page  70). 

In  the  east,  the  Nivernais  is  very  like  the  Maine  and  Anjou.  The 
western  part  of  Morvan  makes  part  of  it.  It  is  a  granitic  highland, 
covered  with  forests  and  pastures.  The  people  send  their  timber 
and  cattle  to  the  Paris  market.  To  the  west,  plain  partly  clay, 
partly  limestone,  is  called  the  Bas  Nivernais  fias  means  low). 
On  the  clay  are  some  of  the  finest  meadows  of  France  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle.  On  the  Ivmestone  grow  some  very  good  vines 
(wines  of  Pouilly).  The  chief  town  is  Never s  on  the  Loire  (see 
page  70). 
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The  south  side  of  the  valley.  —  South  of  the  Loire, 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  He  the  Touraine,  the  Sologne,  and  the  Berry. 

The  Touraine  is  very  like  Anjou  :  a  chalky  tableland  cut 
through  by  broad  valleys  ;  the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  those  of 
its  tributaries,  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne.  These  well  sheltered, 
warm,  loam-covered  valleys  may  also  be  called  "  gardens."  In 
fact,  Touraine  used  to  be  called  in  the  old  days  "  le  Jardin  do  la 
France.  "     The  rivers  are  bordered  by  rich  meadows.     At  the  foot 
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THE  SOLOGNE. 

In  the  old  times,  there  were  only  barren  sand  stretches  and  marshes.  Nowa- 
days half  of  Sologne  has  been  dessicated  and  made  healthy  by  pine-woods,  which 
are  afterwards  transformed  into  fields. 


of  the  hills  are  corn  fields  and  orchards  ;  on  the  chalky,  dry  and 
warm  slopes  are  vintyards  producing  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  wines  (Vouvray,  Sauniur,  Bourgueil).  In  each  valley 
.^tands  a  prosperous  town  :  Chinon,  on  the  Vienne,  Loches,  on  the 
Indre  ;  Tours  and  Saumur,  of  which  we  shall  speak  again  when 
studying  the  Loire  valley. 

The  Sologne  is  a  poor  land,  the  only  poor  land  of  the  "  Pays 
de  la  Loire.  "  On  a  subsoil  of  clay  lie  granitic  sands  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  the  Forest  of  Orleans.  The  land  is  full  of  pools 
and  marshes  ;  its  driest  parts  are  CQvered  with  heaths.  But  for 
about  sixty  years,  Sologne  has  been  changing  :  the  pools  and 
marshes   are   being  drained  ;  pine-trees  are  planted  to  make  the 
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land  more  healthy  and  to  cover  the  ground  with  vegetable 
mould.  It  is  yet"  an  unfinished  work,  but  each  year  sees  the 
corn  fields,  meadows  and  population  of  Sologne  increasing. 

The  chief  market  towns  :  Vierzon  and  Romorantin,  stand  on 
the  border. 

On  its  south  side,  the  Berry  touches  the  Massif  Central  :  indeed, 
the  industrial  region  of  Montlugon  belongs  to  the  Massif  Central, 
though  it  is  generally  considered  as  part  of  Berry.     In  this  region 


THE    CHAMPAGNE    BERRICHONN 


Compare  this  landscipe  to  that  of  the  plain  of  Champagne,  and  you  wj  1 
see  the  reason  of  the  identical  nam-s. 


the  metallurgic  industries  have  developed  through  the  discovery 
of  a  local  supply  of  fuel  in  th?  coal-field  of  Commentry. 

Berry^  proper  is  surrounded  in  ths  east  by  the  hills  of 
Sancerrois  (vineyards),  in  the  west  by  the  marshes  of  Brenne  (the 
same  kind  of  land  as  Sologne).  Between  them  lies  a  vast  lime- 
stone tableland,  flat,  dry  and  treeless:  in  fact,  a  Champagne  ;  it 
is  inde?d  often  called  :  the  Champagne  Berrichonne.  There  are 
some  CO  n-fields,  but  the  main  resource  is  sheep-raising. 
The  market-towns  a  e  Bourges  and  Chdteauroux. 

The  Loire  valley.  —  On  the  whole,  these  "  pays  de  la  Loire" 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  rich  countries,  producing  abundantly 
corn,  fruit,  wine  and  cattle.  Between  them  stretches  the  b  oad, 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Loire,  bearing  different  names  along  the 
course  of  the  river  :  val  de  Loire,  above  Orleans  ;  val  d'Orleans, 
val  de  Blois,  val  de  Touraine,  val  d'Anjou  (val  meaning  vale, 
or  wide  valley).  But  the  characteristic  of  the  Loire  valley  in  all 
its  course  is  a  wonderful  fertility  due  to  the  richness  of  its  loam. 
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It  produces  more  corn,  fruit,  wine  and. cattle  than  any  of  the 
bordering  regions. 

But,  though  the  river  is  hardly  ever  navigable,  the  valley  is 
in  the  first  place  one  of  the  great  roadways  of  France.  From 
Orleans  it  goes  in  two  directions  :  S.-E.  and  S.-W.  and  joins  the 
Paris  region  on  one  side  to  Touraine  and  Poitou,  on  the  other 
to  Berry  and  Limagne,  this  latter-  way  leading  quite  up  to  the 
Massif  Central. 

So  it  is  an  important  connecting  link  ;  and  all  along  the  river 
course  stand  rich  commercial  towns  :  Nevers,  Sancerre,  Cosne, 
Gien,  Orleans  {^z-ooo  \nh.),Beaugency,Blois,Amhoise,TovRS  and 
Saumur.  They  were  extremely  pro.sperous  in  the  bye-gone  time 
when  the  Loire  was  navigable.  But  they  are  still  wealthy, 
though  they  have  not  grown  like  towns  standing  by  a  coal-field 
or  united  to  mining  regions  by  waterways  or  the  sea.  They  are 
middle-sized  towns,  prosperous  in  a  calm  way  very  suggestive 
of  their  exclusively  agricultural  surroundings. 


VIII 

BRETAGNE    (BRITTANY) 

The  Unity  of  Bretagne.  —  Bretagne  is  the  peninsular  part 
of  the  Massif  Armoricain.  We  have  seen  that  the  eastern  borders 
of  this  highland  are  a  number  of  "  Bocages  "  (poor  woody  lands), 
whose  life  is  dependent  through  trade  on  that  of  the  rich  agri- 
cultural countries  which  are  their  neighbours  on  their  eastern  side : 
for  instance,  in  Normandy,  in  Maine,  in  Anjou  ;  we  shall  find 
another  "  bocage  "  south  of  the  Loire,  in  Vendee  (see  p.  76). 
The  usual  links  between  bad  lands  and  good  lands  exist  between 
all  these  countries  and  their  neighbours. 

This  is  the  character  of  Bretagne  which  is  the  western  prolon- 
gation of  these  "  bocages  "  and  stretches,  like  a  peninsula, 
between  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  composed 
of  hard,  barren  rocks  :  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone.  The  coast 
is  much  indented,  the  promontories  and  bays  are  numerous,  as 
well  as  the  small  bordering  islands,  and  many  gulfs  and  estuaries 
afford  extremely  good  shelte-.  The  whole  of  the  "  bretonne  ">  (i) 
peninsula  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  sea.  It  owes  to  the  sea 
its  equable  and  moist  climate,  the  most  oceanic  of  France  :  mild 
winters  (camelias  grow  there  f  "eely,  as  in  Cornwall),  fresh  summers 
a  generally  cloudy  sky,  extremely  frequent  rainfalls  (in  Brest, 
there  are  about  220  rainy  days  in  the  year).  The  dominant  winds 
come   from   the   west   north-west  or  south-west    and    generally 


(1)  Adjective  derived  from  Bretac^fie. 


Bretagne  (Brittany). 

Lning  in  the  rain.  Consequently  it  owes  to  the  sea  its  abundant 
streams.  But  to  its  impermeable  soil  it  owes  its  numerous 
rivers  (Ranee ,  A  ulne ,  Blavet,  Vilaine)  ,  because  the  water 
all  runs  off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  not  being  able  to  gather 
underground  in  mighty  sources.  Mainly  woods  and  heaths  grow 
on  the  silicious  soil,  where  it  has  not  been  bettered  by  the  care  of 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  poor  soil. 

Inner  Bretagne  and  the  seaboard.  —  Bretagne  is  170  km. 
wide  (100  m.)  in  the  east,  and  100  km.  (60  m.)  in  the  west.     Its 
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width  is  too  great  for  the  inner  region  to  be  as  much  interested 
in  the  sea  as  the  seaboard. 

So  we  must  distinguish  iMwer  Bretagne  from  the  seaboard,  as  do 
the  Bretons  themselves. 

The  inland,  which  in  their  language  they  call  Arcoat  (which  means 
Woodland)M  separated  from  the  sea  in  the  north  by  the  highlands 
of  Menez,  in  the  south  by  the  highlands  of  the  Montagne  Noi're 
(Black  Mountain)  and  by  the  Landes  de  Lanvaux  {lande  means 
moor)  which  are  all  covered  with  furze  and  broom  and  heather. 

There  are  two  big  schisteous  basins,  low  and  wet,  called  the 
bassin  de  Chdteaulin  and  the  bassin  de  Rennes,  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  highland  called  plateau  de  Rohan. 
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On  the  highlands  are  forests,  bocages,  moors.  In  the  vallevs 
are  green  meadows  and  some  fields  where  are  found  rye  or 
buckwheat,  and  apple-trees  for  cider-jnaking.  There  are  no 
industries  except  butter  and  cheese-making,  and  milch-cows  are 
very  numerous. 

The  seaboard,  called  Armor  (sealand)  by  the  Bretons,  backed 
by  the  highlands,  and  deeply  penetrated  by  bays  and  gulfs,   is 


Ph(,t.  Ncur.lcm. 
THE  VALLEY    OF    LE  GUER,    NEAR    LANNION,    IN    BRITTANY. 

This  is  a  view  of  inner  Brittanny,  called  Arcoat  (woodland)  by  the  Bretons, 
This  kind  of  plateau,  made  of  granite  or  sandstone,  covered  with  small  woods, 
heath  and  brooms,  are  generally  called  bocage  (from  bois :  wood).  Thcv  are  cut  by 
valleys,  whose  small,  regular  rivers  are  bordered  bv  meadows. 


divided  into  a  number  of  sinall  regions  where  life  concentrates 
round  the  local  fishing  harbour.  They  are  called  :  Pays  de 
Saint-Malo  {pays  means  land),  Trecorrois  (which  means  the 
land  round  Treguier),  Finistere,  Cornouaille  (the  same  word  as 
Cornwall  in  English),  Morbihan  or  Vapnetais  (which]}  means 
the  land  round  Vannes).  In  all  these  lands,  a  great  part  of 
the  population  lives  on  fishing,  either  along  the  coast  or  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  off  Iceland  or  Newfoundland.  But  many 
more  inhabitants,  even  quite  by  the  coast,  live  by  farming . 
The   seaboard  has  two  natural   fertilizers   :    wrnck'Tass   and 


Pays  de  la  Loire. 

shells,  which  are  in  great  part  made  of  lime  ;  when  enriched 
with  these,  the  soil  of  the  coastland  can  produce  abundantly  com 
and  vegetables  (potatoes,  onions,  artichokes),  while  the  drained 
polders  at  the  heads  of  the  bays  and  gulfs  are  good  salt  marshes 
for  sheep   and  cattle. 

The    population    of    Brittany.  —  The  people  of  Bretagne 
have  long  lived  separated  from  the  rest  of  iFrance  by  the  geogra- 


A    HARBOUR    ON    THE    BRITTANY   COAST  :    SAINT-MALO. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  coast  of  Brittany  called  Armor  (sealand)  by  the  Bretons, 
The  coast  is  rocky  and  much  indented.  The  harbour  of  Saint-Malo  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ranee  (at  the  right  of  the  picture).  It  was  an  old  pirate 
harbour  and  is  still  surrounded  by  its  old  battlements.  Nowadays  Saint-Malo  is 
the  great  st  fishing  harbour  of  Brittany.  Its  trawlers  go  as  far  as  Iceland  and 
Newfoundland. 

phical  character  of  their  peninsula.  So  the  old  Celtic  race  has 
remained  pur&,  keeping,  its  language,  habits,  traditions  and 
costumes. 

On  the  seaboard,  the  population  is  very  dense  (there  is  a  town 
or  a  village  in  each  bay  or  gulf).  In  the  inland  it  is  more  dissemi- 
nated. The  people  live  exclusively  by  fishing  and  farming. 
There  are  no  factories,  no  industries  except  those  connected  with 
farming,  breeding  or  fishing  :  butter  and  cheese-dairies,  canned- 
fish  and  canned-vegetable  factories. 

In  Bretagne  there  are  very  few  large  agglomerations  of  people. 
But  the  fa  ms  and  hamlets  are  very  numerous  in  the  inland  as,  on 
the   coast,  the  small  fishing  harbours.     The  towns  are  of  course 
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more  numerous  and  more  peopled  on  the<:oast  than  in  the  inland. 
The  chief  towns  are  :  i.  Inland,  Rennes  (74.000  inh.),  administra- 
tive capital  of  Bretagne,  at  the  junction  of  French  and  Breton 
territory,     then    Montjort,     Vitre,     Fougeres,    Redon,     Plo'ermei, 
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Ppntivy.,  Chateaulin.  2.  On  the  seaboard,  Saint-Malo,  one  of  our 
greatest  fishing,  harbours,  Lannion,  Saint-Brieuc,  Morlaix,  the  jj, 
great  naval  base  of  Brest  (90.000  inh.),  ■  Qmzw/)^?',  Vannes,  and  '^. 
the  naval  base  of  LoriIsnt. 


IX 
THE  PAYS  DE  L'OUEST  (WESTERN  LANDS) 

Variety    and    unity    of    the    western    lands.     —    The 

western  lands  stretch  from  the  Massif  Central  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  from  the  lower  course  of  the  Loire  to  the  lower  course 
of  the  Garonne. 

Their  chief  common  characteristic  is  the  oceanic  climate  equable 
and  wet,  —  nearly  as  much  so  as  the  climate  of  Bretagne. 

But,  unlike  Bretagne,  these  lands  are  of  extremely  varied  soils. 
Under  this  name  of  western  lands  go,  in  the  N.  W.  the  southern 
prolongation  of  the  Massif  Armoricain  (highlands  of  Vendee), 
beyond  the  large  valley  of  the  Loire  Inf6rieure  (infdrieure  means 
lower);  then,  in  the  east,  a  wide  limestone  plain  (plain  of  Poitou) 
forming  a'passage  between  the  Massif  Armoricain  and  the  Massif 
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Central;  and  in  the  S.  W.  a  land  of  hill  and  plateau,  cut  by  deep 
valleys  and  edged  by  a  seaboard  formed  of  a  number  of  alluvial 
plains  (Pays  Charen'tais).  This  means  that  there  are  four  widely 
different  countries  in  a  region  not  larger  than  Bretagne. 

The  valley  of  the  Loire  Inferieure.  —  The  valley  of 
the  Loire  Inferieure  has  cut  deeply  and  broadly  through  the  cry- 
stalline rocks  of  the  Massif  Armoricain,   but,  its  soil  (loam),   its 
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fields,  its  meadows  and  vineyards  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
upper 'Valley  (valley  of  the  Loire  Moyenne  ;  moyenne  means 
middle). 

Oi\^  important  point  of  difference  is  that  the  Loire  is  navigable 
in  its  lower  valley  and  ends  by  an  estuary,  where  some  of  the 
biggest  seagoing  ships  can  enter.  At  the  time  when  the  Loire 
moyenne  was  navigable  (before  the  year  i860),  the  estuaries 
of  the  Loi  e  and  the  Loire-Inferieure  were  natural  loading  and 
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unloading  places  for  the  goods  sent  out  from  the  central  part  of 
France  to  America  (wine,  vinegar,  woven  stuffs,  etc.)  and  for 
those  sent  out  from  America  to  France  (sugar,  rum,  tropical 
fruits,  coffee,  spices,  etc.).  This  is  what  made  the  prosperity  of 
the  harbour  of  Nantes  (170.000  inh.)  standing  on  the  Loire 
Inferieure,  and  as  early  as  in  the  XVIII^''  century  an  extremely 
wealthy  trading  station. 

After  a  period  of  decadence,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
'  navigation  ceased  on  the  course  of  the  Loire,  partly  to  the  compe- 
tition of  the  channel  harbours,  Nantes  has  now  entered  on  a  era  of 
prosperity  due  to  the  activity  of  its  shipowners,  to  the  new  metal- 
lurgic  industries  which  have  settled  in  its  suburbs,  and  above  all 
to  the  importance  of  its  ship-building  yards. 

Below  Nantes,  on  the  estuary,  stands  the  harbour  of  Saint- 
Nazaire  where  the  biggest  ships  stop  which  cannot  reach  Nantes. 

The  Vend.6e. —  The  Vendee  is  mainly  constituted  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Massif  Armoricain  :  highlands  of  granite  and  schist, 
covered  with  woods,  heaths,  meadows  ;  it  is  called  the  Bocage 
Vendeen  ( Vendeen  is  the  adjective  derived  from  Vendee)  and 
reminds  one  of  the  Bocages  of  Normandy,  Maine  and  Anjou. 
During  a  long  time  it  was  barren  and  thinly  j  opulated.  But 
in  these  last  years,  the  Bocage  has  impioved.  Lime  has  betn 
put  into  the  soil  and  breeding  is  about  to  be  started  on  a  large  ] 
scale,  as  well  as  many  /iairy-industries  (butter  and  cheese 
making). 

South  of  the  Bocage  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  limestone,  dry 
and  fertile,  called  the  Plaine  which  is  one  wide  corn-field. 

Farther  South,  there  is  a  wide  alluvial  basin,  —  an  ancient 
gulf  progressively  drained,  —  but  the  soil  is  still  very  watery  and 
it  bears  the  name  of  Marais  Vendeen  or  Marais  Poitevin  (from 
Poitou,  tl\e  neighbouring  region).     Marais  means  marsh. 

In  this  "  amphibious  land  "  (ierres  amphibies)  very  like  the 
hortillons  of  the  Somnie,  vegetables  are  grown  with  great  success. 
On  the  salt  meadows  are  raised  fine  herds  of  oxen  and  sheep  ; 
nearer  to  the  sea  are  salt-marshes  and  oyster-fields. 

The  coast  is  flat  and  straight,  without  any  trading  or  fishing 
harbour. 

The  population  is  still  thin  in  the  Bocage.  There  is  only  one 
town  :  la  Roche-sur-Yon.  On  the  coast,  one  harbour  :  les  Sables 
d'Olonne,  a  bathing  place.  But  the  Plaine  and  the  Marais, 
are  rich  and  dtnsely  populated.  Round  the  Marais »  are  a 
number  of  agricultural  markets  :  Lugon,  Fontenay-le-Comte ,  and 
NioRT,  the  capital  of  the  Vendee. 

Poitou.  —  Poitou  is  a  low,  limestone  plain,  which  stretches 
between  two  granitic  highlands.  The  natives  set  the  "  Terres 
chaudes  "(warm  fields)  of  Poitou  against  the  "Terres  froides  " 
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(cold  fields)  of  Vendee  and  Massif  Central  their  rleighbours. 
It  is  quite  true  that  wherever  limestone  forms  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  lich  corn-fields,  vineyards  and  pastures  for  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  mules  surround  comfortable  farmhouses.  But  on 
some  parts  of  the  land,  the  running  waters  coming  down  from  the 
Massif   Central  in  long  bygone    ages,  have   brought   a   layer  of 


THE   MAKAIS    (MARSH)    VENDEliN,     OR    POITEVIN. 

Compare  this  view  with  that  of  the  "  hortilloijs  "  of  the  Somme.  The  Marais 
Vendecn  is  entirely  occupied  by  vegetable  gardens.  The  channels  keep  the  soil 
always  properly  moist  and  are  used  as  thoroughfares  by  the  gardncrs. 

granitic  sand,  ve  y  like  the  sand  of  Sologne,  and  there  you  find 
only  barren  moors  and  woods. 

But  the  geographical  importance  of  Poitou  lies  less  in  its  natural 
wealth  than  in  its  situation  :  it  is  the  g  eat  intermediary .  region 
between  the  Bassin  Parisien  and  the  Bassin  Aquitain.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  tribes  coming  from  north  or  south  met  there  and 
contested  the  possession  of  the  French  territory.  A  first 
hattle  of  Poitiers  was  fought  by  the  Francs  led  by  Charles 
Martel  against  the  Arabs  coming  from  Spain  (732).  A  second 
was  fought  by  the  king  of  France,  Jean  le  Bon,  against  the 
English  who  were  then  settled  in  Guyenne  (1356).  In  one  day 
the  great  railway  line  going  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  crosses 
Poitou.  •         ■ 

Besides  a  disseminated  population  and  numerous  small  market- 
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towns,  such  as  Loudun,  Parihenay,  Melle,  Bressuire,  Civray, 
there  are  in  Poitou  two  important  towns  :  Poitiers,  the  old 
central  market,  with  its  ancient  University,  which  was  and  is  the 
administative  centre  of  the  region,  and  Chatellerault,  where 
are  some     cutlery  works. 

The  Pays-  Charentais.  —  The  Pays  Charentais  (so  called 
from  the  river  Charente)  is  a  chalk  plain  broken  by  folds 
stretching  from  W.  to  E.  and  of  similar  shape  to  the  folds  of 
Picardy.  As  in  Picardy,  the  rivers  coming  from  the  east  and 
going  to  tho  sea  have  cut  large  valleys  through  them.  On  the 
seaboard  they  are  broken  into  cliffs.  Those  cliffs  used  to  over- 
look the  sea;  but  the  bays  and  gulfs  have  been  slowly  filled  by 
the  river  loam,  and  marshes  (Marais)  now  take  their  place. 

The  inner  chalky  plain  bears  the  name  of  Champagne  Charen- 
taise.  The  seaboard  region  (hills,  chalk  cliffs  and  marshes),  are 
called  Aunls  and  Saintonge.  Then,  farther  on,  beyond  the 
actual  shore  line,  are  some  protruding  parts  of  the  now  broken 
cliffs,  forming  the  islands  of  Re  and  Oleron  :  they  also  are 
surrounded  by  loam  so  that,  at  ebb-tide,  they  are  nearly  joined  to 
the  main-land.  The  heart  of  the  region  is  the  Charente 
valley,  whose  clear,  abundant,  always  navigable  waters  flow 
regularly  towards  the  sea,  which  they  reach  through  an  estuary. 

in  the  "  Champagne,  "  the  main  production  is  that  of  wine 
(we  are  nearing  the  big  vineyards,  of  Bordelais,  and  the  climate  is 
identical).  The  g  eatest  part  of  this  is  distilled  and  produces  the 
well-known  brandy  called  eau-de-vie  de  Cognac.  In  Aunis  and 
Saintonge,  there  are  some  vineyards  in  the  chalky  parts,  but  the 
main  resources  are  cattle  raising,  the  making  of  butter,  and 
oyster-rearing  on  the  shore  (huttres  de  Marennes) . 

All  the  important  towns  stand  on  the  Charente  or  on  the  coast, 
except  Saint- Jean-d' Angely .  On  the  Charente  are  Ruffec,  Angou- 
LEME  (paper-factories),  Cognac  and  Saintes  (distille  ies).  On  the 
coast  stand  Marennes,  Rochefort  (a  naval  base  quite  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Charente)  and  La  Rochelle,  which  used  to  be  a 
large  harbour  trading  with  South  America,  and  now  begins  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  since  the  building  of  its  advanced  port  : 
la  Pallice. 

X. 

THE  MASSIF  CENTRAL 

The  semi-unity  of  the  Massif  Central.  —  The  Massif 
Central  stretches  over  85.000  square  kilometres  (32.700  sq.  m.), 
that  is  a  sixth  of  the  French  territory.  By  its  altitude,  it 
stands  out  from  the  surrounding  regions;  it  is  a  highland  overlook- 
ing a  ring  of  plains.     But  that  is  its  sole  unity  ;    for  the  chmate, 
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the  soil,  the  orientation  of  the  different  valleys  that  belong  to  it, 
the  productions,  all  contribute  to  shape  out  a  number  of  regions 
that  must  be  studied  one  by  .one. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Massif.  —  In  the  eastern  part 
are  a  number  of  stunted,  rounded  ranges  composed  of  crystalline 
rocks  (granite,  gneiss,  schist),  and  oriented  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. 
Between   them   are  lower  levels  following  the  same  orientation, 


Phot.  Poulanger. 

rASTURE-LAND    IN    CHAROLAIS. 

The  finest  cattle   in  France  is  bred  in  Charolais.     The  fat  oxe«  are  sent    to    the 
slaughter  houses  of  Paris. 

which  are  so  many  passages  through  which  the  upper  Loire 
valley  communicates  with  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone  and 
of  its  tributary  the  Saone. 

^u^^^^-^*^*^*^  (ranges)  are  all  composed  of  the  same  rocks  and 
they  differ  only  by  their  climate. 

The  northern  ones  :  the  Morvan,  the  Charolais,  the  Beaujolais, 
tne  jLyoanais,  have  rough  snowy  winters  ;  they  are  covered  with 
woods  and  pasture-lands.  The  main  resource  is  cattle  raising; 
the  oxen  of  Morvan  and  Charolais  are  reputed  for  the  quality 
ui  tiieir  meat.  In  the  ranges  nearer  Lyon  (Beaujolais  and  Lyon- 
nais)  the  general  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  and 
ol  velvet,  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  :    each  village    has  its  looms 
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working  for  the  Lyon  manufacturers.  On  account  of  these 
industries,  the  mountains  are  densely  populated.  Ihe  chief 
markets  are  Autun  and  Chdteau-Chinon,  m  Morvan  ;  Semur, 
Avallon  and  Clamecy,  on  the  circumference  of  the  range  ;  0/ia- 
rolles,  in  Charolais  ;  Tarare,  in  Lyonnais.  .  ,     ,,     ^ 

The  southern  ranges  ;  the  Vivarais,  the  C6vennes,^the  Montagne 


FLOCK    OF    SHEEP   ON    ITS   WAY   TO    SUMMER    PASTURE-LAND,    CROSSING     THE     PASS   OF 
SEYRREREDE  (CEVENNES). 

The  climate  of  the  Cevcnaes  is  Mediterranean,  that  is  hot  and  dry  and  no 
cattle  can  feed  on  the  thin  grass.  So  the  farms  of  the  plain  of  Bas-Languedoc 
own  only  sheeps  ;  during  the  summer  they  sent  them  up  to  the  mountain.  Before 
winter  they  come  back  to  the  plain. 

Noire  (Black  Mountain),  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  •  the  climate  is  drier,  the  woods  thinner  and  the  pastures- 
lands  poorer.  Instead  of  oxen,  only  sheep  are  put  to  graze  there 
during  the  summer  months  :  they  come  up  from  the  hot  plams  ot 
Languedoc,  where  they  return  during  the  wmter.  On  the  lower 
slopes  corn  gind  vines  are  cultivated  ;  but  the  chief  production  is 
that  of  silk,  for  the  mulberry  thrives  in  this  climate  and  silk-worms 
are  bred  on  the  leaves.  The  silk  is  spun  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  silk-worm  nurseries  {magnanenes)  and  is  sent  to  be  woven  in 
Lvon.  The  towns  are  :  Privas  and  Aubenas.  m  Vivarais  -.le  Vigan, 
in  C^vennes  ;  Loddve  and  Saint-Pons,  in  the  Montagne  Noire. 
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The  lower  regions  are  much  more  important  than  the  ranges, 
first,  btxause  the  roads  and  railways  uniting  the  eastern  to  the 
western  part  of  France  cross  them  ;  but  chiefly  because,  in 
these  old  low-lands  (synclinals.)  are  coal-fields,  the  richest  ones 
(one  might  say  the  only  rich  ones)  in  France  after  the  great 
Northern  coal-field.  Numbers  of  great  iron-works  have  settled 
round  these  coal  fields  and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  machine,  nails,  the  iron  components  of  ships,  guns  and  arms. 
Nume  ous  towns  and  manufacturing  centres,  all  close  to  on(i 
another,  make  of  these  regions  real  "industrial"  thoroughfares. 

There  are  three  coal-fields,  from  N.'  to  S.  : 

1.  The  Creusot  basin,  between  Morvan  and  Charolais,  where 
are  the  greatest  iron  works  of  France,  in  Le^  Crefisot,  Montceau-les- 
Mines,  Montchanin,  Blanzy. 

2.  The  Saint-Etienne  basin,  between  Lyonnais  and  Vivarais, 
where,  besides  the  iron-works,' are  silk-weaving  factories,  and 
looms  for  the   making  of  ribbons    and    cotton-stuffs,   imported 
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from  the  region  of  Lyon.     The  chief   centres  are  Saint-Etienne 
(148.000  irth.),  F irminy ,  Rive-de-Giers. 

3.  The     Alais  basin,   at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  (chief  town 
Alais),  is  less  important  than  the  former. 


The   Central  part  of  the  Massif,    -r-  In  the  Central  part 
of  the  Massif,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern,  are  some  granitic  rangeS' 
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more  woody  in  the  North,  more  barren  in  the  South,  suitable  only 
for  the  breeding  of  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  :  Monts  du  Forez, 
Monis  du  Livradois,  Monts  de  la  Margeride,  Monts  Lozere.  These 
are  the  poorer  and  less  thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  region. 

But  there  are  two  elements  of  wealth  which  attract  the  popu- 
lation : 

I.  Some  ranges  afe  composed  of  volcanic  rocks  :  lava  and  basalt. 


LE   FUY,    IN  VHLAY. 

% 
The  town  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  basin  surrounded  by  ancient  volcanoes.     It 
is  overlooked  by  two  enormous  eruptive  rocks  :  in  the  middle  the  Rocher-Corneille, 
surmounted   by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and   on  the  left  the  Roc  Saint-Michel  or 
Aiguille  (needle),  on  which  stands  a  veiy  ancient  chapel. 


So  they  are  extremely  ertile,  and  the  breeding,  both  of  slaughter 
oxen  and  of  milch  cows,  can  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
Their  old  volcanic  origin  (though  the  actual  volcanoes  have  long 
been  extinct)  shows  itself  by  the  numerous  hotwater  sources  to 
which  many  invalids  resort  :  the  sources  of  Mont-Dore^  la  Bour- 
boule,  Roy  at,  Chdtel-Gnyon,    Vichy. 

2.  Certain  broad  plains, partly  or  wholly  covered  with  volcanic 
loam  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  water  them  abundantly 
{Loire,  Allier  and  their  tributaries),  are  warm,  fertile,  and  higtily 
productive  of  corn,  beet-root  and  fruit. 

The  association  of  these  two  elements  has  made  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  two  regions  :  Velay-Forez  and  Auvergne. . 
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The  plains  and  mountains  of  Velay  and  the  broad  plain -^of 
Forez,  in  the  north,  have  many  industrial  resources  besides 
breeding  ;  lace-making  in  Velay  ;  important  cotton-weaving 
factories  in  Forez.  The  chief  towns  are  le  Puy,  Yssingeaux,  in 
Velay  ;  Roai^ne  and  Montbrison,  in  Forez. 

The  mountains  and  plains  of  Auvergne  are  even  richer. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  Haute-Auvergne  (Auhrac,  Cantal, 
Mont-Dore,  Mont-Dome)  are  excellent  pasture-lands  where  the 
oxen  of  Salers  are  bred  and  the  cheeses  of  Cantal  are  made. 
The  main  markets  are  on  the  circumference  of  the  mountains  : 
Aurillac,  Mau- 
riac,  Murat  and 
Saint-Flour. 

The  great  plain 
of  Basse-Auver- 
gne  also  called 
Limagne,  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile 
plains  in^France: 
corn,  sugar-beet, 
vines,  vegetables 
and  fruit  flourish. 
Many  articles  of 
consumption  are 
manufacturated 
in  this  region  : 
sugar,  dried 
fruits, jam,  mar- 
malade. The 
chief  agricultural 
markets  are  Bri- 
oude , ' I ssoire , 
Riom,  Gannat 
The  pure  water 
of  the  mountain 
torrents  have 
given  birth  to 
many  industries 
round  the  moun- 
tains :.  of  cutlery 
in  Thiers,  of  pa- 
per in  Ambert. 
Clermont-Fer- 
rand(65.oooinh.), 
the  capital  of  Au- 
vergne standing 
on     the     border       t*  «'/./«-.v..e«r 

of    Mont-J)omO  THE    MOUNTAINS    OF   AUVERGNE. 
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and  Limagne,  is   not   only  the  greatest  agricultural   market  of 
Auvergne,  but  also  the  first  rubber-making  centre  of  France. 

North  of  the  plains  of  Forez  and  Limagne  stretches  the  plain  of 
Bourbonnais,  opening  towards  the  Berry,  and  containing  the 
confluence  of  Loire  and  Allier.  Along  the  course  of  these  rivers, 
intensive  farming  and  breeding  can  be  practised  on  the  river-loam; 
but  the  granitic  sands  (which  have  given  to  the  rest  of  this  plain 
the   name    of    Sologne  Bourbonnaise)  produce  only  woods  and 


PASTURE-LAND    IN    HlCk    AUVERGNE,    AT   THE    FOOT    OF    PUY    DE   SANCY., 

heath,  broken    by  marshes  and   pools,    and  quite -unsuited   for 
any  sorts  of  tillage.  ; 

The  capital  of  Bourbonnais,  Moulins,  is  important  because  it 
stands  at  the  crossing  of  roads  and  railways  going  from  N.  to  S. 
(Paris-Nimes-Marseille)  and   from   W.  to  E.  (t^antes-Lyon).     ' 

The  western  part  of  the  Massif.  —  The  western  part  is 
constituted  by  a  slightly  undulating  granitic  tableland,  called  the 
plateau  du  Limousin.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  centre,  near 
the  Haute-Auvergne  {plateau  de  Millevaches)  and  it  slopes  gently 
down  north,  west  and  south,  draining  off  its  water  fanwise  towards 
the  Loire,  the  Cher,  Greuse.  Gartempe,  Vienne ;  towards  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Charente,  and  towards  the  Garonne,  the  Vezire,  Correze, 
Dordogne. 
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This  barren  land  bears  only  heather  and  sweet-chestnuts, 
grows  some  potatoes  and  supports  a  few  sheep.  But  in  its  less 
cold  and  more  sheltered  j  valleys,  are  some  good  pastures  where 
oxen  can  be  fattened,  as  in  Morvan  and  Charolais. 

Most  of  the  towns  standing  on  this  plateau  are  agricultural 
markets  of  small  importance,  such  as  :  Gu^ret,  Bourganeuf, 
Boussac,  Bellac,  Ussel,  and  Brive.  The  latter  one  stands  in  a 
small  southern  basin,  warmer  and  better  sheltered,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  corn  fields  and  orchards. 

On  the  plateau  are  two  medium  sized  and  one  large  trading 
and  industrial  town.  The  two  formei;  are  Aubusson,  in  the 
Marche,  where  the  ancient  industry  of  carpet-making  sur- 
vives, and  MoNT- 

LugoN,     on     the  ''^--"•-  ^^g^i^jv- 

northern  border 
of  the  range, 
where  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the 
coal-field  of  Corn- 
men  try  and  of 
some  iron  ore  in 
the  soil  of  some 
parts  of  Southern 
Berry  have  given 
birth  to  a  few 
iron-works. 

The  chief  trad- 
ing and  indus- 
trial town  isLiMO  - 
GES  (92.000  inh.) 
which  owes  its 
importance  to  : 
I. cattle  trade  and 
the  dependent 
leather  indus - 
tries,  tanning  and 
shoemaking  :  lea- 
ther-dressing, 
shoe-making,etc. ; 

2.  its  porcelain 
and  enamel  fac- 
tories, supplied 
with  kaolin  and 
porcelain  clay 
from  the  soil  of 
adjacent  regions; 

3.  its  standing 
(like  Moulins)  at  the  umagne. 
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the  crossing   of   roads    and   railways   uTiiting   North    to    South 
(Paris-Toulouse)  and  West  to  East  (Bordeaux-Lyon). 

The  southern  part  of  the  Massif.  —  South  of  the 
Massif  are  the  Gausses,  broad  limestone  tablelands  called  in 
the  east  the  Grands  Gausses  and  in  the  west  the  Gausses  du 
Quercy.     They  flank    a    central   tableland   of   granite  called  the 

Rouergue. 

In  the  Cansses, 
the  soil  is  extre- 
mely permeable, 
full  of  funnel  sha- 
ped holes,  called 
avens.  It  is  a 
very  dry  soil, 
cove  ed  with  thin 
grass  ;  but  this 
grass  is  aromatic, 
so  that  it  is  a 
good  food  for  the 
numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  which 
during  the  sum- 
mer come  up 
from  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys 
and  plains.  But 
the  deep  valleys, 
cut  through  the 
tableland  by  the 
Tarn,  the  Avey- 
ron,  the  Lot  and 
their  tributaries, 
receive  from 
springs  the  water 
which  has  drained  through  the  plateau  soil.  So  they  are  well- 
watered  and  fertile  :  they  grow  corn  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fruit-trees.  The  population  is  numerous  :  besides  farming, 
the  people  derive  some  profit  form  the  flocks  of  sheep  bread  on 
the  tableland.  Two  dependent  industries  are  the  making  of  cloth 
and  of  ewe-milk  cheese  (Roquefort). 

The  chief  towns  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grands  Gausses  ; 
Millau,  Mende,  Florae,  Sainte-Affrique  ;  in  the  Gausses  du  Quercy, 
Cahors. 

In  the  Rouergue,  the  impermeable  granitic  soil  is  covered 
with  more  abundant  grass,  which  big  cattle  can  graze.  As 
in  Limousin,  there  are  numerous  sweetchestnut  groves.  In  the 
well-sheltered  valleys  deeply  cut  through  the  plateau  soil,  like 
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the  valleys  in  the  Gausses,  are  numerous  orchards.     The   chief 
markets  are  Rodez  and    Villefranche-de-Rouergue.     In  the  North, 


A   CHEESE-CELLAR    IN    ROQUEFORT    (IN    THE    CAUSSES) . 

Only  sheep  and  goats  graze  on  the  Gausses  pasture  lands.  The  cheese  called 
Roquefort,  after  a  village  of  the  Gausses,  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  ewe  and  goat  milk, 
and  entirely  manufactured  in  the  cool  cellars  cut  into  the  thick  limestone  straita. 

a  small  coal  field  near  Decazeville  has~given  origin  to  some  iron- 
works. 
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THE  BASSIN  AQUITAIN 


Uniformity  of  the  Bassin  Aquitain.  —  The  large  Parisian 
basin,  with  Paris  at  centre,  is  varied  :  between  Normandy  and 
Champagne,  Picardy  and  the  lands  of  the  Loire,  there  are 
countless  number  of  differences  of  soil,  of  relief,  of  subsoil 
and  pf  climate.     This  brings  about  a  variety  of  production,  from 
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which  Paris  derives  a  good  part  of  its  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Bassin  Aquitain  is  uniform. 

Uniform  relief  :  The  plain  of  the  Bassin  Aquitain  slopes  down 
gently  and  regularly  from  a  height  of  130  m.  (425  ft.)  to  the  sea- 
level. 

Uniform  seaboard  :    The  coast  is  straight  and  fiat  ;  there  arc 
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only  two  important  indentations  :  the  estuary  oj  the  Gironde,  and 
the  bassin  d'Arcachon. 

Uniform  climate  :  The  climate  is  warm,  because  the  Bassin 
Aquitain  is  in  the  South  of  France;  and  it  is  generally  wet,  because 
the  Atlantic  winds  bring  the  rain-clouds  right  up  the  basin 
without  meeting  any  hindrance. 

Uniform  river-system  :  The  Garonne  crosses  the  basin  in  its 
middle  part,  from  S.  K.  to  N,  W.  and  drains  the  water  of  nearly 
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11  the  rivers  coming  down  from  the  Pyrenees  or  Massif  Central. 
i  here  is  only  one  river,  the  A  dour,  which  takes  some  part  of 
the  drainage-water  of  the  Pyrenees  straight  to  the  sea. 

Uniformity  of  production  :  The  subsoil  of  the  Bassin  Aquitain 
is  mainly  composed  of  layers  of  limestone,  of  clay  (called 
nwllasses)  and  of  loam  ;  there  are  no  important  mineral  resources 
(save  for  one  exception).  Farming  is  the  general  occupation 
with  certain  industries  deriving  from  it. 

In  all  this  uniformity,  the  only  variety  to  be  noted  is  brought 
about  by  the  different  degrees  of  fertility  of  the  different  soils, 
which  causes  the  variety  in  the  production  of  the  fields. 

The  north-western  terraces.  —  In  the  N.  E.  stretch  some 
chalk  or  limestone  terraces  backed  by  the  Massif  Central.  They 
are  called  :  the  terraces  of  the  P6rigord,  of  the  Bas-Quercy,  of  the 
Albigeois,  and  of  the  Lauraguais. 

Both  limestone  and  chalk  are  permeable  :  consequently  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  dry  ;  it  is  covered  with  meagre  meadows, 
serviceable  only  for  sheep-i)reeding  ;  this  region  can  be  compared 
to  the  Causses,  though  the  climate  is  warmer.  In  some  places, 
where  the  waters  formerly  coming  down  from  the  Massif  Central 
have  spread  out  a  surface  layer  of  granitic  sand,  grow  some 
woods.  These  woods  are  a  double  source  of  wealth  to  the  land, 
for  in  them  are  found  truffles  and  the  mushrooms  called  cepes. 

All  these  terraces  have  been  cut  into  sections  by  the  valleys 
of  the  great  right-hand  tributaries  of  the  Garonne  :  the  Dordogne 
and  the  7.9/^.  the  Lo/,  the  Tfl-rw  and  the  Aveyron.  In  these  well- 
watered  valleys,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  loam,  corn  can  be  grown,  but  the  main  cultivation  is 
that  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  only  industrial  region  stands  on 
the  borde  of  Albigeois  and  Massif  Central,  round  the  town  of  Albi ; 
there  are  here  some  iron-works  and  glass-making  factories 
dependent  on  the  coal-field  of    Carmaux. 

Nearly  all  the  other  towns  stand  in  the  valleys  :  P^rigueux, 
Riberac,  Bergerac,  Sarlat,  Nontron,  in  Perigord;  Gourdon,  in  Bas- 
Quercy  ;  Albi  and  Gailiac,  in  Albigeois  ;  Castelnaudary  and 
Castres  in  Lauraguais. 

The  southwestern  tablelands.  —  In  front  of  the  Pyrenees 
stretch  two  tablelands  :  a  high  and  a  low.  The  high  one  is 
the  plateau  de  Lannemezan,  bordered  by  the  hills  of  Armagnac  : 
the  low  one  is  the  plateau  des  Landes. 

The  Lannemezan  and  the  Armagnac  are  composed  of  the  atones, 

gebbles  and  gravel  of  the  morains  brought  there  in  the  Ice  Age 
y  the  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  kind  of  soil  is  of  course 
extremely  permeable.  So  there  is  no  surface-water,  and  the  land 
is  very  dry.  Only  the  valleys,  which  spread  out  fanwise  towards 
the  Adour  and  the  Garonne  (Gers.Save,  Baise),  are  humid.    .  There 
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are  some  meadows  in  the  depths,  and  on  the  slopes  some  maize 
fields.  The  hills  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  tableland  are  almost 
barren.  But  in  the  lower  and  warmer  parts  of  Armagnac  there 
are  some  vineyards,  the  wine  of  which  is  distilled  into  the  famous 
brandies  called  eaux-de-vie  d' Armagnac. 

The  population    is    scanty    and    lives   mainly  in  the  valleys, 
where  there  are  some  sm^ll  towns  such  as  Auch,   old  capital  of 


Phot.  Neurdein. 
SHEPHERDS  IN   THE  LANDES. 

In  the  old  days  those  shepherds,  walking  on  their  stilts,  were  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Landes.  Notice  in  the  distance  one  of  those  "  pinedes"  (pinewood«) 
whose  plantation  has  desslcated  the  land,  made  it  healthy  and  brought  wealth  to 
it  through  the  selling  of  timber  and  rosin. 


Gascogne     (as    the   land  stretching  ■  from  Armagnac  to  Agenais 
used  to  be  called).  Condom,  Lectouve,  Lombez,  Miranda. 

The  Landes  are  a  low  tableland,  sloping  gently  towards  the  sea, 
where  it  ends  in  a  straight  shore-line  bordered  by  dunes  and  shallow 
lakes  (etangs) .  The  ground  of  the  Landes  is  entirely  sandy  ; 
but  in  the  subsoil  the  sand  forms  a  kind  of  hard  and  imper- 
meable conglomerate  called  alios.  So  this  country  used  to  be 
all  marshes  and  poor  lands.  The  only  possible  resource  was  sheep 
raising.     The  population  was  very  thm. 

But,  in  the  last  fifty  years  many  marshes  have  been  d  ained, 
and  large  forests  of  pine-trees  have  been  planted.     The    pine- 
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trees  improve  the  soil  and  make  the  country  healthier.  The 
])ine-woods  are  called  pinedes.  In  the  clear  spaces  between  them 
litlds  of  maize  or  barley  are  now  spreading  or  even  vegetable 
•-;ardens.     But  above  all  the  pine-trees  have  brought  to  this  poor 

i  nd  two   sources  of  wealth  :   the  selling  of  pine  timber  and   of 
^In,  so   that  eve  y  day  the  villages  established  in    the  clear 
.paces  grow  in  nurnber  and  prosperity. 

But  the  towns  a  e  all  on  the  outer  border  of  the  land,  either  near 
the  Adour  ( Mont-de-Marsan  and  Dax,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Cha- 

osse) ,  or  near  the  Garonne  and  Gironde   (Bazas   and  Lesparre). 

The   central   plains.    Toulousain,    Agenais,  Bordelais. 

—  The  central  part  of  the 
Bassin  Aquitain  is  the 
richest  and  most  densely 
peopled,  firstly  because 
the  ground  is  fertile,  then 
because  it  is  crossed  by 
the  great  trade-route  of 
Southern  France  :  the 
Garonne  valley. 

The  Toulousain  in  the 
S.  E.  has  a  rich  fertile 
soil,  called  by  the  natives 
qoulbine.  It  is  a  land 
of  intensive  farming, 
where  wheat,  Tiiaize,  the 
vine  and  fruit  trees  grow 
in  abundance  ;  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and 
fowls  is  also  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale. 

The    central     part     is 

called  the   Agenais.  It  is  atc^ 

a    low  tableland   of   dry 

inestone,  very  good  for 

i  lie    growing     (eaux-de- 

c  de  Marmande) .   It    is 
!it  through  by  the   val- 

\'  of   the   Garonne   and 

le  lower  valleys  of  the 

irn  and  Lot,  whose  fer- 
tility can   be    compared 

to  that  of  Anjou.     The  fruit  is  particularly    fine    (preserves 
French  plums) . 

The  Bordelais  in  the  N.  W.  is  characterised  by  limestone  hills 
(Cotes,  Medoc)  and  gravel  covered  plains  (Graves)  :  it  is  the 
most  celebrated  vineyard  of  France. 


THE   VINEYAJiDS   OF    BORDELAIS. 

The  dotted  part  shows  tlie  vineyards. 
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The  Garonne  crosses  these  three  regions;  it  is  scarcely  ever 

navigable   ;     but 


along  it  runs  the 
Canal  des  Deux- 
Mers,  and  the 
railway  line  of 
Bordeaux-  Cette 
follows  the  val- 
ley. It  is  the 
great  trade  route 
between  t4ie 
Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  cros- 
sing the  Seuil  de 
Naurouze  which 
is  the  doorway 
joining  the  Ga- 
ronne valley  to 
the  Bas-Langue- 
doc. 

These  regions, 
at^  once  produc- 
tive and  commer- 
cial, are  densely 
populated,  espe- 
cially along  the 
course  of  the 
Garonne  ;  either 
on  the  river  or 
not  far  from  it 
stand  numerous 
towns  :  Montau- 
ban,  Moissac, 
^  Agen.Nerac.Mar- 
mande,  La  Rdole, 
Libourne.  Then 
there  are  two 
large  towns  whose 
place  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  France  : 
I.  Toulouse 
(149.000  inhab.), 
standing  in  the 
centre  of  the 
most  fertile  re- 
gion, the  andent  capital  of  Languedoc  (which  used  to  stretch 
lown   to    the   Mediterranean)  ;    2.  Bord£aux  (261.000  inhab.). 


layonne  ————^ 

BORDEAUX    AND   THE   GIRONDE. 
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ancient    capital    of    Guyenne,    one     of    the    first    harbours    of 
France.     It  is    the  great    export  harbour  for  wine,  pine-timber 


,;s    OF    BORDEAUX. 


and    rosin.     tThe  principal  part  of  the  trade  between  France   and 
South  America,  Morocco  and  Senegal  passes  through  Bordeaux. 


.   XII 
THE  PYRENEES 


The  French  Pyrenees.  —  It  has  already  been  said  that 
the  Pyrenees  separate  France  from  Spain.  These  newly  folded 
mountains,  not  much  eroded,  form  a  high  and  uninterrupted 
barrier  between  the  two  countries.  Everywhere,  but  especially 
in  the  Central  Pyrenees,  the  passage  from  France  into  Spain 
is  difficult. 

On  each  side  of  the  crest  of  the  range,  the  two  landscapes  and 
the  natural  resources  are  very  different. 

I.  Differences  in  the  relief.  —  On  the  French  side  there  are  a 
number  of  narrow  ranges  sloping  abruptly  over  the  plains  of 
the  Bassin  Aquitain,     On  the  contrary,  on  the  Spanish  side  are  a 
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number  of  broad  uplands,  descending  like  stairs  from  the  high 
summits  to  the  plain  of  Aragon. 

2.  Differences  of  climate.  —  The  ranges  of  the  Central  and  Wes- 
tern Pyrenees  are  traced  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  so  that  the  valleys 
of  the  French  side  receive  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  towards 
which  they  open  out,  while  those  of  the  Spanish  side  open  out 
landward,    towards   the   Iberian   peninsula.     In  the  western  and 
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central  part  of  the  range'  the  French  side  receives  an  abundant 
rainfall  :  the  streams,  waterfalls  and  glaciers  are  more  numerous 
than  on  the  Spanish  side. 

It  is  different  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  there  the 
ranges  extend  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  the  rai&y  winds  blow  from  the  S.  E.,  so  that  the  Spanish 
side  is  more  watered  and  more  grassy  than  the  French,  which 
is  dry  and  barren. 

The  Western  Pyrenees.  —  The  Western  Pyrenees  must 
be  studied  apart,  not  only  because  they  stand  at  one  end  of  the 
range,  but  because  they  are  under  tlie  influence  of  the  ocean. 
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The  consequences  of  these  two  primary  facts  are  :  i.  they  are 
lower  and  more  accessible  than  the  Central  part  of  the  range  '. 
2.  they  are  better  watered  and  more  fertile  than  the  Eastern  and 
Central  part  of  the  range. 

These  two  features  are  very  striking  in  the  part  nearest  the 
sea,  called  the  Pays'  Basque.  The  mountains  of  the  Pays  Basque 
can  be  crossed  through  fairly  practicable  passes  ;  one  of  them  is 
the  well-known  col  de  Roncevaux,  where  Roland,  the  nephew 
of  Charlemagne,  fell  in  a  great  battle  fought  against  the  Saracens 
(or  Arabs)  who  occupied  Spain. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Basque  people  have  settled  on  both 
slopes  of  the  inountain,  French  and  Spanish.  In  the  same  way 
the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  used  to  stretch  on  both  sides.  The 
Basques,  Iberian  by  origin,  were  settled  thei'e  a  long  time  before 
the  Celts  came  into  Gaul  ;  they  have  kept  their  language  (eus- 
kuara)  and  all  their  old  customs.  The  picturesque  villages  stand 
in  the  river  valleys  called  gaves  (Nive,  Gave  de  Mauleon), 
which  descend  the  mountain  side  bordered  by  rich  meadows. 
The  people  live  by  the  breeding    of  cattle,    horses   and    mules. 


CAUTERETS,  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 


Surrounded  by  high  peaked  mountains,  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrendes  have  very 
abrupt  slopes  and  a  narrow  bottom.  They  are  not  much  peopled,  save  where 
thermal  waters  spring  from  the  ground.     Cauterets  is  one  of  those  watering  places. 
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and  in  the  lower  and  warmer   regions,   they   grow    maize   and 
vegetables. 

The  same  Basque  pppulation  is  found  on  the  seaboard,  in 
the  numerous  harbours  established  in  the  numerous  inden- 
tations of  the  coast.  But  the"  greater  part  of  the  Basque 
fishermen  have  migrated  to  South  America  (Argentine  Repu- 
blic  and   Uruguay),   and  the  harbours  have  been    transformed 
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TIIK    PLAIN    OF    ROUSSILLON    AND   THE   TOWN    ELNE. 


The  plain  of  Roussillon  is  flat,  well  sheltered,  warm  and  covered  by  a  ferti'e 
loam.  It  is  full -of  olive-trees,  mulberry-trees,  peach-trees,  orange-trees.  Bvit  the 
vineyards  hokl  the  greatest  place.  The  wines  of  Banyuls  and  Rivesaltes  have 
some  reputation. 


into  bathing  places  ;  the  best  known  are  Biarritz,  Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz  and  Hendaye. 

\  The  land  stretching  East  and  North  of  the  Pays  Basque  is 
called  the  B6arn.  There  the  mountains  are  high  and  the  plains 
are  broad.  The  river  valleys  (Gave  d'Oloron,  Gave  de  Pau, 
A  dour)  join  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  In  the  mountainous 
parts,  the  population  is  scarcer  than  in  the  Pays  Basque,  because 
the  climate  is  harsher,  and  access  more  difficult.  Tlopse  people 
live  solely  by  cattle  raising.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  low,  fertile, 
well  watered  plains,  the  growing  of  the  vine,  and  of  maize  and 
the  breeding  of  fowls  are  successful  and  the  population  is  dense. 
The  chief   towns  stand    in    the    river    valleys,   at   the   junction 
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of  high  and  low  land:   Pau,  Oloron,  Orthez. 
commercial  harbour  on  the  Adour  :  Bayonne 


The  Pyr6n6es. 

There  is  one  good 


The  Central  Pyrenees.  —  The  highest  and  broadest  part 
of  the  range  forms  what  is  called  the  Central  Pyrenees.  There 
are  few  passes  (or  ports),  and  these  are  very  high  and  hardly 
practicable.  In  the  inner  part  of  the  mountains  are  found  wide 
circular  depressions,  called  ciV^mcs  (circuses)  or  om/^5,  almost  entirely 
shut  in.  In  the  same  way,  the  valleys,  which  have  been  deepened 
and  broadened  by  the  glacial  erosion  of  the  ice  age,  are  shut 
out  nearly  completely  from  the  plains.  So  that  all  the  well 
sheltered  part  of  the  mountain,  where  human  settlements 
are  possible,  have  practically  no  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Besides  the  climate  is  very  severe  ;  in  some  points 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is  found  at  1.800  m.  (5.900  f.),  and  at 
a  lower  altitude  only  some  woods  and  a  thin  grass  can  g.  ow. 

Of  course  in  these  highlands  the  population  is  scanty.  In  each 
circus  (cirque  de  Gavarnie,  etc.),  in  each  valley  or  val  (Val  d'^Aran, 
in  Spain,  Val d'Andorre,  an  independent  republic)  lives  a  small 
community,  isolated  and  independent.  Its  resources  are  the 
breeding  of  mules,  sheep  and  goats.  The  only  towns  which 
have  developed  are  thermal  stations  (Cauterets,  Luchon  and 
Lourdes,  the  resort  of  pilgrims j. 
But  a  number  of  lower  ranges  form  a  scries  of  s  tcpskadingdown 
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from  the  high  mountain  towards  the  Bassin  Aquitain.  The  main 
ones  are  :  the  Petites-Pyrenees  del'Ariege  and  the  Plantaurel.  Heie 
the  climate  is  soft;  breeding  is  more  successful  ;  in  summer  many 
herds  are  sent  up  from  the  plains.  In  the  valleys  corn  can  be 
grown  ;  and  in  the  soil  there  is  some  iron-ore,  which  has  given 
birth  to  prosperous  iron-works.  In  these  regions  the  towns  are  : 
nunie  ous  and  fairly  rich  :  the  chief  ones  are  Tarbes,  Bagneres- 
de-Bigorre,  and  Argeles;  Foix,  Pamiers,  Saint- Gaudens  and  Saint- 
Girons. 

The  Eastern  Pyrenees.  —  Like  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  are  lower  than  the  central  part  of  the  ran^. 
There  also  the  passes  are  lower  down  and  more  numerous ;  they 
are  easier  to  cross,  and  as  in  the  Western  Pyrenees  the  valleys 
open  out  on  the  French  side  on  a  plain  called  Roussilion. 

But  there  is  one  great  difference  between  these  two  regions  : 
the  Western  Pyicnees  have  an  oceanic  climate,  while  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees  have  an  mediterranean  climate.  Therefore  the  latter 
are  much  warmer  and  much  more  dry.  The  mountainous  part  is 
nearly  treeless  ;  it  is  mainly  pasture  land  of  meagre  gra.ss,  where 
only  sheep  can  thrive  ;  they  Come  up  from  the  plain  each  summer. 
But  the  valleys  (Tech,  Tet,  Aude)  are  warm  and  sheltered,  and 
admit  of  farming;  corn  and  barley,  maize,  olive  trees  and_ 
vineyards  are  to  be  found  there. 

In  the  plain  of  Roussilion,  any  kind  of  cultivation  is  possible 
(olive  trees,  mulberry  trees,  orange  trees,  vines),  but  all  are 
subordinated  to  vine  growing  (wines  of  Banyuls  and  Rivesaltes). 

Like  the  western  mountains,  those  are  peopled  on  both  slopes 
by  the  same  race  :  the  Catalans.     The  purest   types  are  found  in 
the  high  valley  of  the  Cerdagne.     The  chief  towns  stand  either 
in  the  plain,  like  Perpignan,   or  on  the  border    of    plain  and    ^ 
mountain,  like  Prades  and  Cerets.  .  "4 

Along  the  mountainous  region,  the  coast  is  much  indented  and 
forms  many  natural  harbours  ;  one  of  these.  Port-  Vendres, 
is  now  an  important  trading  station  between  France  and  Algeria.  '^ 

XIII 
THE    ALPS 

General  remarks.  —  The  French  part  of  the  Alps  is  on  the   ^ 
whole  much  higher  in  altitude  than  the   French  Pyrenees.     Yet 
man  has  found  vthere  easier  and  more  numerous  ways  of  living, 
in  consequence  of  the  structure  of  the  country  :  ^ 

I .  The  French  Alps  are  composed  of  a  number  of  ranges,  going  ^ 
from  North  to  South.  The  highest  ranges  are  near  the  Italian  ^ 
frontier  :  they  dominate  the  plain  of  the  P6  by  many  thousands 
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of  metres.  On  the  cont'ary,  towa  cIs  France,  the  ranges  of  these 
high  Alps  (called  Hautes-Aipes)  are  bordered  by  another  system 
of  lower  and  broader  ranges,  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
Rhone  valley  ;  these  are  called  the  Prealpes,  or  low  Alps  (Basses- 
Alpes).  They  do  not  reach  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  and 
glaciers  ;  they  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  with  human 
habitations  right  up  to  their  highest  summits. 

2 .  Between  the  mgh  Alps  and  the  Prealps  are  a  number  of  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  which  make  natural  thoroughfares  betwetn 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  range.  A  number  of 
transversal  valleys  cut  through  the  Prealps  and  the  High  A^ps, 
and  facilitate  communication  between  West  and  East,  from  the 
Rhone  valley  right  up  to  the  passes  leading  down  towards  Italy. 

These  valleys  were  entirely  filled  by  glaciers  during  the  ice 
age,  and  have  been  much  deepened  and  widened  ;  so  that  their 
sides  have  now  a  gentle  slope,  and  the  bottom  is  fiat,  broad  and 
sheltered.  It  is  occupied  by  well  watered  meadows,  where 
breeding  can  be  successfully  carried  ori,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
agriculture.  On  the  high  part  of  the  slopes  are  large  forests 
of  fir  trees  ;  higher  still,  between  the  forests  and  the  level  ot 
the  perpetual  snow,  are  summer  grazing  lands,  called  alpages. 

On  the  whole  the  Alpine  range,  though  very  high,  is  favorable  to 
humart  settlement  and  intercommunication  ;  but  these  advanta- 
geous conditions  are  markedly  modified  by  the  variations  of  cli- 
mate, which  may  be  observed  in  going  from  North  to  South,  from 
the  lac  de  Geneve  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  historical  life  of  the  land  is  an  embodiment  of  these  diffe- 
rences :  all  through  the  ages  the  French  Alps  have  been  divided 
into  Savoie,  Dauphine  and  Provence  :  these  political  divisions 
follow  a  natural  division,  which  we  shall  use  here. 

The  Alps  of  Savoie.  —  The  Alps  of  Savoie  are  the  farthest 
Noith.  To  them  belong  : 

1.  In  the  higher  Alps  :  the  ranges  of  Mont-Blanc  (4.810  m., 
15.777  ^t.),  of  the  Vanoise,  of  the  Grandes-Rousses  ; 

2.  In  the  Prealps:  the  ranges  of  the  Chablais,  of  the  Bgrnes, 
of  the  Bauges. 

The  high  valley  of  the  river  Isdre  is  called  Tarentaise,  and  th( 
valley  of  a  tributary,  the  Arc,  is  called  Maurienne ;  they  wind  their 
way  between  the  different  ranges  of  the  high  Alps.  These  valleys 
lead  up  to  the  passes  called  col  du  Petit  Satnt-Bernard,  col  iiu 
Mont-Cenis,  col  du  Frejus.  Other  valleys  separate  the  different 
ranges  of  the  Prealps  ;  in  those  valleys  are  two  lakes  :  the  lac 
d^Annecy  and  the  lac  du  Bourget. 

In  this  high  northern  part  of  the  Alps,  the  climate  is  very 
severe.  The  glaciers  are  numerous  (the  best  known  is  the  Mer  de 
Glace  near  the  Mont-Blanc).  Perpetual  snow  is  found  at  a  level 
of  2.300  m.  (7.544  ft.).     But  streams  are  very  abundant,  so  that  this 
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part  of  the  Alps  owns  the  best  alpages  and  the  best  valley 
meadows.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  all  the  milk  industries  are 
extremely  prosperous.  The  people  go  up  with  their  cattle  during 
the  summer,  anid  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  go  down  into 
the  valley  back  to  their  village.  They  spend  their  winter  days  in 
the  making  of  various  small  articles,  such  as  woodcarved  trifles, 
toys,  watches ;  or  else  the  men  go  away  to  the  big  towns  (Paris 
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or  Lyon  chiefly),  to  work  in  the  harder  callings  (chimney 
sweepmg,  etc.).  <^     ^  j 

The  towns  all  stand  on  the  outer  border  of  the  range,  or  in  the 
valleys  :  on  the  border  are  Thonon  and  Saint- JuUen ;  in  the  Pre- 
alpme  valleys  are  Bowwm//^,  Annecy  and  Chamb^rv  in  the  high 
valleys   are   Albertville,    Moutiers   and   Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne 

In  the  old  days  each  valley  was  a  small  independent  political 
cornmunity  ;  the  feudal  masters  of  one  of  these  valleys,  the  earls 
of  Savoie,  helped  by  the  numerous  roads,  extented  their  power 
over  all  the  neighbouring  valleys  ;  they  even  crossed  the  passes 
and  conquered  the  plain  of  the  P6  and  a  good  part  of  Italy  The 
house  of  Savoie  reigns  over  Italy  to-day,  but  the  primitive  earl- 
dom of  Savoie  has  belonged  to  FVance  since  1859. 
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The  Alps  of  Dauphine.  —  They  form  the  Central  part  of 
the  Alpine  range,  and  they  be  divided  into  : 

1 .  The  ranges  of  Belledonne,  of  the  Pelvoux,  of  the  Champsaur, 
of  the  Devoluy,  in  the  High  Alps;  ,     . 

2 .  The  range  of  the  Chartreuse,  the  tablelands  of  Bas-Dauphine 
(lower  Dauphine),  the  ranges  of  the  Vercors,  of  the  Diois,  in  the 
Prealps. 

Between  the  high  ranges  are  a  number  of  valleys  :  the  valley  of 
the  Romanche,  called  Oisans,  and  the  system  of  valleys,  called 
Briangonnais  formed  by  the  tributaries  of  the  higher  Durance. 
These  valleys  lead  up  to  the  passes  called  col  du  Mont-  Genevre 
and  col  de  Larche.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Is^re  and  the  valley 
of  the  Drome  are  in  the  Prealps  ;  and  the  High  Alps  and  Prealps 
are  separated  by  the  deep,  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  middle 
Isere,  named  Gr^sivaudan,  which  may  truly  be  called  the  heart 
of  Dauphine, 

These  mountains,  situated  in  a  lower  latitude,  are  under 
the  Mediterranean  influence,  which  penetrates  through  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries  right  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  farthest  ranges  ;  the  winters  are  milder  than 
in  Savoie,  and  the  summers  much  warmer. 

But  the  highest  ranges,  and  even  some  of  the  Prealps  (the 
farthest  North)  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter  ;  this 
snow,  melting  gradually  during  spring  and  summer,  gives  bitth 
to  numerous  sources  ;  the  alpages  and  meadows  are  covered  with 
good  grass,  the  forests  are  thick.  C^.oing  southward  you  find  that 
the  climate  grows  more  and  more  Mediterranean,  that  is,  more  and 
more  dry  ;  the  sources  are  rarer  and  more  irregular,  the 
fo;'ests  are  thinner,  the  alpages  poorer.  It  is  the  tran-ilion 
f:orfi  green  and  moist  Savoie  to  dry  Provence. 

The  people  live  in  the  well  sheltered  and  watered  vall«  \s.  In 
the  Grtsivaudan  the  population  is  extremely  dense,  lor  in  the 
loam-covered  plain  the  meadows  are  irrigated  as  well  as  the  fields, 
and  any  kind  of  farming  can  be  done  (corn,  fruit-trN?s,  etc.). 
In  Oisans  and  Brian^onnais  cattle  raising  is  as  much  developed  as 
in  Savoie  ;  yet  many  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  migrate  to 
Central  America,  mostly  to  Mexico.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
wealth  of  Dauphine  has  much  increased  through  the  putting  into 
use  of  what  we  call  in  French  the  houille  blanche  (white  coal)  : 
that  is,  the  water-power  of  mountain  torrents.  Factories  have 
been  built  everywhere  :  electric  transmission  of  power  and  energy 
is  becoming  general  and  puts  into  movement  many  paper-mills 
as  well  as  some  iron-works  (in  Allevard). 

In  the  mountainous  parts,  the  towns  are  few  in  number  and  of 
little  importance  :  such  are  Gap,  Briangon,  Embrun.  In  the 
Prealps  they  are  richer  and  more  active  :  such  are  La  Tour  du  Pin, . 
Voiron,  Saint-Mar cellin,  Romans. 

In  the  Grtsivaudan  stands  the  capital  of  Dauphin^,  Grenoble 
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(77.000  inhab.)  :  it  is  an  important  trading  city  and  industrial 
centre,  becoming  every  day  more  active  and  wealthy  with 
its  leather-works,  glove-making,  shoe-making,  weaving,  paper- 
making,  etc. 

The  Dauphin^  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  France  at  a  very 
early  time,  fo"  the  Gresivaudan  was  a  natural  road  of  penetration. 


Pilot.  Boulaiiger. 
THE    WINDING    ROUTE    FROM    LAUTARET    TO    GALIBIER,    IN    THE    ALPS   OF    DAUPHINE. 


Since  the  XVtii  century  it  was  the   apanage  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  King;  that  is  why  this  prince  used  to  be  called  the  Dauphin. 

The  Alps  of  Provence.  —  The  Alps  of  Provence  may  be 
divided  as  follows  :  -tt-  i, 

1.  In  the  High  Alps  :  the  Hautes-Alpes  de  Provence  (High 
Alps  of  Provence)  and  the  Alpes  Maritimes  (Maritime  Alps); 

2.  In  the  Prealps  :  the  Basses- Alpes  de  Provence  (Lower  Alps 
of  Provence).  There  is  besides  a  granitic  and  porphyreous 
highland  which  borders  the  seacoast  and  is  not  of  alpine  origin, 
but  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  highland  of  Corsica  :  it  is 
called  the  range  of  the  Maures  and  of  the  Esterel. 

The  valleys  which  separate  these  different  ranges  are  more 
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narrow  and  have  steeper  slopes  than  the  valleys  of  Savoie  and 
Dauphine.  The  rivers  have  a  more  irregular  course;  they  overflow 
during  the  winter  and  go  dry  during  the  summer.  Neither  on 
tlie  bottom  nor  on  the  slopes  of  these  valleys  can  any  good  flat 
building  sites  be  found  ;  so  there  are  practically  no  villages. 
The  field  cannot  be  easily  tilled  nor  the  meadows  properly 
adapted  to  breeding.  Besides  these  valleys  do  not  lead  up  to 
easily  attainable  passes  ;  so  they  are  much  less  populous  than 
the  valleys  of  Savoie  or  Dauphm6.  The  main  ones  are  those 
of  the  Durance,  the  Uhaye,  the  Bleone,  the  Verdon,  the  At  gens, 
the  Var. 

The   climate   is   quite   mediterranean,    that    means   very   hot 
during  the  summer,  and  very  dry.     The  grass  of  the  high  pasture- 
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CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  COMPARED  IN  THE  ALPS  OF  SAVOIE,  DAUPHINE  AND  PROVENCE. 

lands  is  poor,  and  sheep  only  can  be  put  to  graze  there.  The 
eastern  slopes  are  parched  dry,  few  types  of  vegetation 
being  able  to  stand  the  heat.  These  slopes  are  called  the  adret 
by  the  Proven9als.  The  opposite  slopes,  looking  northward,  are 
called  the  huhac ;  they  bear  some  forests.  The  villages  are  always 
built  on  the  hubac,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  while  in  Savoie  the 
greatiest  number  of  villages  are  built  in  the  places  most  exposed 
to  the  sun.  ♦  ,  _ 

The  population  is  scarce  and  lives  from  the  growing  of  a  few 
vegetables  and  fruit-trees  and  from  the  raising  of  sheep> 
which  are  sent  to  the  high  pasture-lands  during  the  summer. 
There  are  in  the  valleys  some  small  and  poor  towns  :  Barcelon- 
nette,  Sisteron,  Castellane,  Digne,  Forcalquier,  Draguignan,  Bri- 
gnolles,  Puget'Theniers. 

The  Alps  of  Provence  are  the  dead  part  of  Provence.  The 
plains  of  the  lower  Rhone  and  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  are 
the  wealthy  part  of  this  beautiful  province,  which  will  be  studied 
later  on. 
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Physical    features. 

France  bette;  adapted  to 
the  Jura. 

The  relief  is  not  high 
(highest  altitude  : 
1.720  m.,  5.351  ft.). 
The  highest  ranges  are 
found  on  the  Swiss  side  : 
in  France  there  are  on- 
ly broad  tablelands  of 
low  altitude,  called  pla- 
teau de  Nozeroy,  plateau 
de  Lons-le-Saulnier,  pla- 
teau de  Champagnole, 
plateau  d'Omans.  Lon- 
gitudinal valleys  sepa- 
rate these  tablelands ; 
they  are  called  vals  :■  Val- 
romey,  Val  Saint-Imier, 
Val  Travers.  They  are 
well  sheltered;  in  the 
bottom  is  a  layer  of 
fertile  loam,  so  they 
offer  good  settling 
ground.  The  passes,  by 
which  the  ranges  are 
crossed,  are  not  high, 
and  the  ranges  them- 
selves are  frequently 
interrupted  by  deep  cut- 
tings, called  cluses  (cluse 
du  Doubs,  cluse  de  Nan- 
tua,  cluse  d'Amberieu, 
etc.),  through  which  the 
valleys  communicate 
with  each  other  by  road 
and  railway. 

The  soil  of  the  Jura 
is  composed  mostly  of 
permeable  limestone. 
The  ground  is  full  of 
holes,  called  emposieux, 


—    There  are  no  other  mountains  in 
human  settlement  and  to  trade  than 
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through  which  the  rainwater  penetrates  ;  it  gathers  into  mighty 
underground  sources,  wliich  come  to  light  either  on  the  slopes  oV 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  where  they  fill  with  a  fairly  regular 
flow  the  following  rivers  :  middle  Rhone,  Valserine  and  Ain. 
tributaries  of  the  Rhone  ;  Douhs,  tributary  of  the  Saone. 

The  altitude  of   the  Jura  is    so   low   that   neither   perpetual 
snow  nor  glaciers  are  found  there,  but  nevertheless  the  climate 


Phot.  Boiilanger. 

NANTUA,    IN    THE  JURA. 

The  town  of  Nantua  has  been  buijt  on  a  «  cluse  »  which  crosses  one  oi  the 
ranges,  and  through  which  passes  the' road.  The  charming  lake  occupies  part  of 
the  chise.  \ 


is  seve  e,  being  more  continental  than  oceanic.  But  the  resources 
•  are  numerous  and  varied,  for  the  limestone  is  fertile  and  the 
water  abundant.  The  valleys,  tablelalids  and  ranges  of  va-  ious 
heights  form  a  kind  of  stairway  of  which  the  vegetation  marks 
the  steps  :  the  vine  grows  up  to  about  400  m.  (1.300  ft.)  ;  the 
corn  reaches  700  m.  (2.300  ft.);  above,  up  to  1.200  m.  (3.900  ft.) 
are  beautiful  forests  of  fir-trees,  and  above,  light  up  to  the 
highest  summits,  a*  e  good  grazing  lands. 
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The  population  of  the  Jura.  —  Because  of  its  varied 
cultivation  and  many  ways  of  communication  the  Jura  is 
thickly  peopled  for  a  mountainous  land.  The  mean  density 
of  population  is  57  per  sq.  k.  (i48pe.-sq.  m.).  The  inhabitants 
hive  been  there  Irom  very  ancient  times.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  land  was  divided  into  comtes  (counties  or  earldoms)  : 
southwa-d  was  the    Bugey  ;  northward  was   the  Franche-Coint6 

r — ^ — . — 1 


The  town  is    surnmr.dtd    by  a  meander    of   the  river  Doiibs.      It  is  an    important 
strong  place. 

(Free  County),  which  used  to  stretch  over  both  highland  and 
neighbouring  lowland  (see  "  The  Plain  of  the  Saone  ").  Apart 
from  this  old  political  division,  dne  can  observe  another  econo- 
mical division  and  (going  from  West  to  East)  study  one  after  the 
other,  three  regions,  from  the  plain  of  the  Saone  to  the  high 
mountain.  These  regions  are  less  and  less  densely  peopled  as 
you  proceed  towa  ds  the  East. 

1.  The  Revermont  (which  means  "  the  edge  of  the  range  ") 
ove  looks  the  plain  of  the  Saone.  It  is  a  comparatively  low 
region,  where  the  vine  is  cultivated  (wines  of  Arhois)  as  well  as 
corn  and  some  maize,  which  is  used  in  fowl-breeding. 

2.  In  the  Centre,  the  Plateaux  (that  is  the  tablelands)  a-e 
already  highe.  Corn  is  cultivated  there  and  on  the  rich  n^eadows 
graze  extremely  good  milch  cows,  and  the  making  of  cheese 
(called  Gruyere  and  similar  to  the  Swiss  articl. )  is  a  general 
occupation.  There  are  also  some  fine  forests  of  fir-trees,  which 
have  given  birth  to  many  wood-industries  :  saw-mills,  paper- 
mills,  the  making  of  wooden  clocks-,  etc. 
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3,  In  the  east,  the  Montagne  (that  is  the  Highland),  also 
called  Region  of  the  Chains,  is  too  high  a  region  to  admit  of 
farming.  But  it  is  a  pasture  and  forest  land,  and  you  find  the 
same  industries  connected  with  milk  and  wood  as  on  the  Plateau. 
Besides,  the  people,  being  kept  at  home  during  the  long  cold 
winter  months,  have  practised,  since  remote  times,  all  sorts  of 
home  industries,  such  as  the  making  of  wooden  toys,  and 
various  parts  for  watches  and  clocks.  Two  of  these  industries 
have  undergone  a  change  and  from  home  industries  have 
become  factory  industries  :  watch  and  clock-making  and 
manufacture  of  celluloid  articles  (celluloid  having  superseded 
wood  in  the  fabrication  of  various  objects  such  as  boxes,  combs, 
toys.  etc.). 

Most  of  the  towns  of  Jura  stand  of  course  on  the  Re  Vermont 
and  not  in  the  high  mountain.  They  keep  in  touch  with  the  plain 
of  the  Saone.  These  are:  BESANgoN  (57.000  inhab.),  capital  of 
F  anche-Comte,  Montbeliard,  Baume-les-Dames,  Poligny,  Lons  le- 
Saunier.  But  there  are  also  some  towns  in  the  highland,  citler 
in  the  cluses  along  the  roads  :  for  instance,  Pontarlier,  Nantua, 
Amberieu;  or  in  the  valleys,  young  manufacturing  towns, 
which  have  grown  round  the  fabrics  :.  for  instance,  Saint-Claude, 
Movez  (watch-making)  and  Oyowwa^r  (celluloid). 


XV 
THE  BASSIN  RHODANIEN 

Physical  features.  — Ihe  Bassm  Rhodanien  is  elongated  and 
narrow  ;  it  has  neither  a  grea^  width,  like  theBassin  Paiisien  and 
the  Bassin  Aquitain,  nor  the  harmonious  va  iety  of  the  former, 
nor  the  unifo  mity  of  the  la,tter.  It  is  fragmenta  y  :  that  is, 
made  of  many  widely  diffe  ent  regions,  which  the  mighty. 
Saone-Rhone  waterway  binds  together. 

Each  of  these  regions  is  too  small  to  have  an  independent  econo- 
mical life.  So  the  life  of  each  is  narrowly  dependant  on  the  life 
of  a  neighbouring  region,  and  the  two  together  form  an  econo- 
mical whole.  We  have  already  seen  an- instance  of  this  in  the 
ties  that  bind  Franche-Comt6  to  Jura.  Bourgogne,  P-ovence 
and  Languedoc  will  show  us  many  other  cases. 

But  tne  great  commercial  highway  which  crosses  the 
Bassin  Rhodanien  ft-om  no-th  to  south  is  so  important  that  all 
the  regions  standing  along  its  course  have  long  been  used  to 
trade  together.  The  town  of  Lyon  has  become  the  centre  of 
these  commercial  relations  and  can  be  conside  ed  as  the  Metro- 
polis of  th3  Bassin  Rhodanien,  as  Paris  is  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Bassin  Parisien. 


The  Bassin  Rhodanien. 

The  plain  of  the  Saone.  —  The  plain  of  the  Saone  is  an 
elongated  basin,  stretching  from  north  to  south  along  the  course 
of  the  river  Saone. 

I.  Its  northern  extremity  is  called  the  high  plain  of  the 
Saone.  It  stretches  from  the  trouee  de  Belfort  to  the  Seuil  de 
Bourgogne,  and  it  is  mostly  covered  by  sandy  deposit  b.ought 
from  the  Vosges  by  the  torrents  of  a  remote  geological  era. 
There  are  some  fine  forests,  such  as  the  forest  of  Citeaux  ;  a 
great  many  meadows,  more  numerous  than  the  cornfields,  and 
supporting  a  great  number 
of  cattle. 

The  eastern  part  belongs 
to  the  Franche-Comt6  (see 
p.  109),  of  which  the  capital 
Besan^on,  stands  at  the 
limit  of  the  plain  and  of 
the  Jura.  The  other  towns 
are  Gray,  Vesoul,  Lure. 
The  most  important  is  Bel- 
fort,  first,  because  it  is  a 
fortified  place  clo  ing  the 
"trouee"  (opening)  to  any 
invaders  coming  from  the 
east  ;  and  secondly  because 
it  is  a  metallurgic  centre, 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coal- 
field of  Ronchamp  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vosges. 

The  western  part  belongs 
to    Bourgogne.      It    is 
a  part  of  this  rich  agri- 
culturaland  commercial 
region   which  stretches 
on    both    sides     of 
the      Seuil     de 
Bourgogne,  from  the 
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Saone  to  the  Yonne.  Its  heart  is  the  famous  Cote-d'Or  (Golden 
crest)  which  overlooks  the  Saone  and  on  its  steep  slope  grow  the 
vineyards  yielding  the  famous  vins  de Bourgogne  {Burgundy  vfints). 
The  capital     of  Bou  gogne  is  Dijon  (76.000    inhab.)  ;  it  is    the 
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THE   TROUEE    DE   BELFORT. 


market-town  for  the  wines  of  the  Cote,  the  butter  and  cheese  of 
the  Plain,  and  the  corn  of  the  neighbou  ing  limestone  plateaux, 
which  stretch  towards  the  Yonne.  The  other  wine  markets  are 
Beaune  and  Nuits. 

2.  Southward  the  plain  of  the  Saone  is  divided  into  Bresse 
and  Dombes. 

The  Bresse  is  a  broad  tableland;  the  subroil  is  marl,  covered 
by  a  layer  of  rich  loam.  It  is  a  warm,  moist  and  fertile  agri- 
cultural   legion,    one    of    the    richest  in   the  world.     The   main 
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cultures  are  those  of  sugar-beet,  vegetables  and  maize,  with 
which  are  fattened  the  renowned  fowls.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Bresse,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Saone  stand  the 
hills  of  Mdconnais,  where  excellent  wine  is  made.  The  Bresse 
has  always  beeL.  united  to  the  neighbouring  part  of  Jura  called 
Bugey  (see  page  109),  which  is  a  cattle  raising  laud,  producing 
butter  and  cheese  ;  between  them,  those  two  regions  form  a 
perfect  agricultural  whole,  the  wealth  of  which  lies  in  the  export 
of  its  alimentary  products.  The  main  agricultural  markets  are 
Bourg,  Louhans,  Chalon-sur- Saone,  Macon  and   Villefranche. 

The  Dombes  is  a  tableland,  like  the  Bresse  ;  but  mighty  glaciers 
coming  down  from  the  Alps  have  covered  tnis  region  in  the  ice 
age  and  have  left  there  a  layc  of  gravel  and  stones  (remnants  of 
the  old  morains),  which  makes  the  land  barren.  The  subsoil 
is  clay,  so  that  the 
Dombes  is  full  of  pools 
breaking  the  monotony 
of  the  moors.  During 
man.y  centuries  the  only 
profitable  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  was  the 
fishing  in  these  pools. 
Latterly  the  draining 
and  fertilizing  of  the 
Dombes  has  been  begun 
like  that  of  Sologne  ; 
besides  in  all  the  villages 
you  hear  the  whirr  of  the 
handlooms  weaving  silk' 
or  cotton  for  the  Lyon's 
manufacturers. 

Lyon.  —  Lyon  is 
built  on  a  hill  projecting 
between  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone.  It  grew  out  of 
these  lirnits  in  very  early 
times.  Its  primitive 
importance  was  due  to 
its  standing  on  the  great 
strategical  and  commer- 
cial routes  \Vhich  lead 
from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the   Seine  basin, 

from     Switzerland     and  the  vineyards  of  burgui»dy. 

Italy     to     the      Atlantic  The  blac  kirdes  show  the  most  celebrated 

Ocean.       In    Lyon    stood  vineyards. 


F.'  maurettf:. 
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the  old  mileage  stone  from  which  all  the  Roman  roads  going 
towards  Belgian  Gaul  and  Aquitan  Gaul  were  measured.  Nowa- 
days it  is  the  great  junction  station  for  the  Paris-Marseille,  Paris- 
Milan,  Bordeaux-Geneve  railways.  Lyon  is  a  fortified  place  and  a 
trading  market  of  the  first  rank. 

But  it  is  also  an  important  industrial  centre.     Havmg  always   j 
been  in  touch  with  the  Mediterranean  lands  (Cevennes,  Vivarais,   i 


PhoT.  Riinco. 
THE    VINEYARDS    OF  THE    "  COTE    D'OR  "  IN    BURGUNDY,  NEAR    MEURSAULT. 

The  vineyards  are  planted  on  the  steep  limestone  hill  (cote)  which  form  the  ^ 
western  edge  of  the  high  valley  of  the  Sa6ne.  All  the  well-known  vineyards  of 
Burgundy  bear  that  name  :  Cote  de  Beaune,  C6te  de  Nuits,  Cote  d  Or. 

plains  of  Italy)  where  the  silkworm  was  raised,  Lyon  became 
in  early  days  the  first  silk-manufacturing  centre  m  the  world.- 
The  greatest  part  of  its  raw  material  is  now  brought  from  the 
Near  and  Far  East.  Besides,  the  Lyon  manufacturers,  findmg 
their  town  factories  insufficient,  have  built  new  ones  a  1  round 
Lyon,  even  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  kilometres 
(60  miles),  as  far  as  Roanne  (Forez).  Aubenas  {Viv^v&is).  Grenoble. 
(Dauphin6)  and  Bourg  (Bresse).  Lyon  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  France.     It  has  523.000  inhabitants. 

The  plains  o!  the  Rhone.  —  Below  Lyon  the  Rhone  crosses; 
a  narrow  passage  between  the  Massif  Central  and  the  Alps. 
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this  passage,  called  defile  de  Donzere,  the  valley  broadens  out 
into  a  number  of  plains  called  :  plains  of  Valence,  Montelimar, 
Tricasiins,  Vaiicluse,  Palus,  etc.  These  plains,  covered  with 
loam,  are  now  well  watered  by  numerous  irrigating  channels, 
filled  by  the  water  of.  the  Rhone  or  of  its  tiibutaries.  the  Drome 


Lyon  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saoue  (on  the  ri-ht  of  the  photo)  and  ot 
the  Rhone  ;  it  has  spreod  to  the  outer  banks  of  both  these  rivers.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  towns  in  France  and  the  greatest  silk  manufacturing  centre  of 
th«  world. 

and  the  Durance.  Grapes,  olives  and  other  fruits  and  early 
vegetables  (melons,  tomatoes,  albergin  s)  grow  there  in  abun- 
dance and  are  sent  to  the  great  towns,  mainly  to  Paris. 

The  towns  of  these  plains  were  already  prosperous  in  the 
Gallo-Roman  time  and  they  are  full  of  monuments  of  this  epoch: 
ViENNE,  Tournon,  Valence,  Montelimar,  Orange,  Avignon, 
Carpentras. 

The  most  southern  of  these  plains  and  towns  belong  to  the 
Mediterranean  Region  and  Provence,  which  will  be  studied  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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XVI 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  REGION 

Generalities.  —  The  Mediterranean  Region,  being  surrounded 
by  mountains,  has  only  two  ways  of  communicating  with  the 
Atlantic  part  of  France  :  the  Seuil  de  Naurouze  and  the  valley  of 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  GARDON,  TRIBUTAKV  Oi   THE  CARD. 

This  is  a  tyoical  Mediterranean  landscape.  The  bare  hills,  sprinkled  with  fare 
bushes,  are  called  Garrigues.  The  river  is  nearly  dry,  but  after  any  rainfall  it 
might  become  a  wild  torrent  in  few  hours. 

the  RhoneT  Consequently  it  is  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Its  climate  is  excessively  warm  in  summer,  mild  in  winter  ; 
the  rainfalls  are  rare  and  occur  only  during  the  autumn  or  tha 
winter.  A  hot  summer  wind  blows  from  Africa  (sirocco),  diXid 
a  cold  winter- wind  blows  from  the  mountains  ;  it  is  called  mistral 
in  Provence,  and  cers  or  tramontane  in  Languedoc. 

The  watercourses  are  regulated  by  this  climate  (Aude,.Orb, 
Hirault,  Vidourle,  Ardiche,  Gard,  Durance,  Ay  gens.  Var).  They 
are  mostly  mountain  torrents,  dry  during  the  greatest  part  pf 
the  year,  and  apt  to  overflow,  sometimes  in  a  dangerous  way; 
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after   rainfall ;  they    sweep  away  from   the  sides  of  the  valley 

the  vegetal   mould  and  the  vegetation  with  it  and  carry  it  ail 

down  to  the  river 

mouth    which, 

forming  a   delta, 

thev  graduallv 

fill  up. 

The  vegetation 
is  also  determin- 
ed by  the  cli- 
mate :  no  thick 
forests ;  only  mea- 
do ws,  covered 
with  a  thin  sun- 
burnt  grass, 
clumps  of  small 
trees  (mostly 
evergreen  oaks, 
cork  trees,  cy- 
presses, eucalyptus  and*  aloes)  called  mdquis.  The  olive-tree, 
the  vine,  the  mulberry-tree,  the  orange-tree,  melons  and  orna- 
mental and  sweet  smelling  flowers,  are  cultivated  deeply. 

The  influence  of  the  sea  is  also  felt  when  studying  the  human 


THE   VINEYARDS    OF    THE    BAS-LANGUEDOC. 

The  dotted  part  shows  the  vineyards. 


THE    VILLAGE   OF    GOURDON,    IN    THE   INLAND    I'ART  OF    PROVENCE. 

It  is  a  very  old   village  and  was  built  on  those  hills  at  a   time  when  wars  and 
invasions  were  frequent  matters. 
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settlements.  Phenicians  and  Greeks  came  from  over  the  sea 
and  created  some  colonies  or  trading  stations  on  the  coast; 
later  on,  came  the  Romans,  who  stamped  their  mark  on  this 
land  more  than  the  former  occupants.  When  Julius  Caesar  cros- 
sed the  Alps,  they  conquered  all  Gaul,  but  they  went  on  calling 
the  French  Mediterranean  region  Provincia,  the  Roman  Province, 

■ and     this    name 

still  lives  in  the 
form  of  Provence. 
No  other  region 
of  France  has 
kept  so  many  tra- 
ces of  the  Roman 
civilisation  in  its 
literature,  cus- 
toms and  buil- 
dings. 


Bas-Langue- 
doc.  —  This  is 
the  name  given 
to  the  part  of  the 
land  stretching 
from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  delta 
of  the  Rhone ;  it 
is  backed  by  the 
Corbieres  (ft  st 
slopes  of  the  IPy- 
rcnt'cs),  by  the 
Montagne  Noire 
and  the  Cevennes. 

It  is  composed 
of: 

T.  A  range  of 
bieds,  which  arc 
edge    the 


THL  DELTA  OF  THE  RHONE  DURING  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AND  NOW. 

The  black  line  shows  the  coastline  during  the  Romm 
Empire.  The  dotted  part  shows  tiie  surface  gained  on  he 
SCD  by  the  s  indy  deposits  of  the  Rhone. 


torrents 
Garrigues  and 


dry,  barren,  stony  hills,  furrowed  by  1 
generally  dry.  They  are  called  the 
mountainous  regions; 

2  A  fertile  limestone  plain,  permeable  and  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  the  Mediterranean  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  and 
the  vine; 

3.  A  sea-board  along  the  Golfe  du  Lion,  where  all  the  deposits 
of  the  Rhone-delta  are  brought  byan  ocean  current.  This  coast 
is  flat  and  straight  ;  a  number  of  lagoons  are  separated  from 
the  sea  by  narrow  strands  of  sand  and  communicate  with  it  only 
by  partly  obstructed  inlets  called  graits. 

On  the  Garrigues  sheep  only  can  be  put  to  graze  ;  practicallys 
nobody  has  ever  settled  there.     The  coast  is  inhospitaolc  ;  there 
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are  only  salL-iiiarsIu'S  and  a  Icav  villages  of  fishermen,  who  lish 
mostly  sardines  and  tunnies.  But  in  the  plain,  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  has  been  highly  developed  :  the  Languedoc-wines  are 
ol  an  ordinary  quality  (the  only  renowned  ones  are  the  sweet 
wines  of  Frontignan  and  Lunel),  but  they  are  extremely  abund- 
ant ;  they  represent  5  /y  of  the  entire  French  production.  The 
population  is  very  dense  there  ;  most  of  the  towns  stand  on  what 
is  called  the  CousHere  :  that  is,  the  limit  of  plain  and  seaboard, 
arid  all  are  wine-markets  :  Narbonne,  Beziers,  Montpellier 
(77.000   inhab.),  Nimes  (80.000  inhab.),  Uzes. 

The  Canal  du  Midi  comes  fiom  the  Garonne,  crosses  the  Seuil 
de  Naurouze  and  ends  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  joins  the 
oceanic  and  the  mediterranean  regions  of  Southern  France.  The 
town  of  Carcassonne  stands  on  the  Seuil  de  Naurouze;  the 
harbour  of  CETTE.a  great  wine-dock,  ha^  been  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal. 

The  Provence.  —  Provence  is  divided  into  three  regions  : 
Mountain,    Plain,    Seaboard.     The   Mountain   is   constituted    by 


Phot.  Prudent. 


THE    KOAU    Ol'     ViLLElKANCHE,  ON   THE    PROVENl^AL  COAST. 

the  Alps   of  Provence  ;  they  are   the    poorest    and    most   thinly 
populated  part  of  Provence  as  of  the  alpine  range   (chap.   XIII). 

I.   The  Plain  is  divided  into  Crau  and  Camargue. 

The  Crau   is  a  plaiu  of  gravel  and  sand,  flanked  on  one  side 
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by  the  Rhone,  on  the  other  by  the  Durance.  It  used  to  be  dry 
and  barren  ;  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  XXth  Century  it  has 
been  transfigured  :  irrigating-channels  have  been  constructed, 
bringing  everywhere  the  water  from  the  Durance  or  the  Rhone  ; 
olive-trees  have  been  planted,  and  oil  has  become  a  profitable 


THE    TERRACES   OF    LA    TURBIE,    IN    PROVEKCE. 


The  low  prrallel  stone  walls  have  been  built  across  the  hill  slope  so  as  to  hold 
back  the  vegetable  mould,  which  the  heavy  meditTranean  rainfalls  would  soon 
tear  off,  leaving  the  rock  bare.  On  those  terraces  the  people  grow  vegetables, 
flowers  and  fruits. 


export;  vegetables  and  fruits  also  are  cultivated.  Besides,  large 
flocks  ol  sheep  live  in  winter  in  the  Crau  and  in  summer  are 
sent  away  to  the  mountains  of  Provence,  as  far  as  Dauphin6. 

Camargue  is  the  name  given  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
made  of  the  sandy  deposits  brought  by  the  river  ;  it  is  not  very 
fertile,  and  the  greater  part  is  marshy.  In  the  rare  grazing 
ground  the  people  raise  some  horses  and  a  few  heads  of  cattle. 
There  is  a  plan  for  transforming  Camargue  in  the  sanie  way  as 
Crau. 

So  it  can  be  seeji  tliat  it  was  iiot  the  agricultural  richness  of 
the  land  (all  of  this  is  .modern)  which  attracted  the  numerous 


The  Mediterranean  region  * 

population  living  there  since  ancient  times,  but  the  fact  that  this 
region  is  the  termination  of  the  great  commercial  highroad  com- 
ing from  the  North  of  France.  ,      -r, 

The  numerous  towns,  (very  ancient  markets,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans emporia)  are  full  of  Roman  monuments.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 


^     lJB"-*deMordhuY 
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The  Mediterranean  region. 

Periodical  fairs  were  held  there.  The  railways  suppressed  the 
fairs  and  with  them  the  activity  of  these  towns,  which  fell 
asleep.  But  the  new  agricultural  movement  is  waking  them  up 
again.    The  chief  ones  are  Tarascon  and  Beaiicaire  Aix  and  Aries. 

2.  The  seaboard  is  flat  and  straight  along  the  Plain,  and  very 
much  indented  along  the  Mountain.  There  are  innumerable  bays, 
gulfs,  and  small  islands,  and 
the  harbours  are  numerous. 
They  have  acquired  import- 
ance since  France  has  become 
a  Mediterranean  power  with 
her  colony  of  Algeria  and  the 
protectorate  of  Tunisia.  The 
small  plains  opening  out  on 
the  bays  are  backed  by  the 
mountains,  which  shelter  them 
from  the  terrible  northwinds 
(especially  the  mistral),  which 
sweep  down  the  Rhone  val- 
ley. The  winter  is  exceptio- 
nally mild,  and  all  the  strictly 
mediterranean  plants  grow 
luxuriantly  :  the  vine,  olive- 
tree,  orange  and  lemon-trees, 
early  vegetables,  and  llowcrs 
in  abundance.  Consequently 
the  industries  are  the  making 
of   oil,  soap  and  perfume. 

The  enjoyable  climate  and 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
C6fe-d' A  zurhcisa.itra,ctedma.ny 
foreigners,  and  a  great  number 
of  old  harbours  have  become 
wciilthy  and  fashionable  win- 
ter-stations. 

These  are  the  three  sources 
of  wealth  which  the  towns  of 
this  region  owe  to  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  I  commerce  ; 
2.  cultivation    and   industrv ;  Corsica. 

3  winter  pleasure  resorts.    The 

principal  towns  are  Nice  (142.000  inhab.),  Grasse,  Cannes,  Frejus, 
Hyeres, Tovho^i  {10^.000  inhab.), our  greatest  naval  base,  and  above 
all  Marseille  (550.000  inhab.),  which  is  the  greatest  harbour  of 
France,  the  fifth  in  Euope,  the  seventh  in  the  world,  with  a 
trade  stretching  all  over  the  globe.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
trade  is  carried  on  with  our  African  colonies  and  with  the  Far 
East.     It  has  also  become  a  first-rate  industrial  centre   for  the 
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manufacturing  of  raw  materials  imparted  from  these  distant  lands, 
such  as  ground-nuts  and  ground-nut-oil,  palm-oil  and  palm- 
kernels,  coprah,  jute,  etc. 

Corsica.  —  Corsica  is  an  island  of  8.700  square  km.  (3.300  sq. 
m.).  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is 
composed  of  crj^stalline  rocks,  forming  a  range  whose  highest 
summit  is  2.615  ^-  (8.577  ft-)  high.  This  range  slopes  down 
towards  the  West,  to  a  much  indented  sea-shore,  bordered  by 
small  islands.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  loamy 
plain  separates  the  mountain  from  the  sea,  and  the  shore  is  low, 
flat  and  marshy. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  warm,  and  going  up  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  highest  summits,  all  the  different  belts  of  Mediterranean 
vegetation  can  be  observed  :  at  the  bottom,  vineyards,  woods 
of  olive,  orange,  and  lemon-trees  ;  higher  up,  woods  of  sweet 
chestnuts  and  entangled  bushes  called  maquis  ;  higher  still 
poor  alpages,  where  many  goats  and  some  sheep  are  put  to  graze. 

The  inland  population  is  scarce  ;  the  people  live  grouped  in 
small  villages,  in  a  way  which  reminds  one  of  the  old  tribal  commu- 
nities. But  the  mild  influence  of  civilisation  brings  these  people 
more  and  more  to  the  seaboard,  where  they  live  on  tunny  and 
sardine  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  fruit,  with  a 
view  to  exportation. 

There  are  two  great  harbours  :  Ajaccio  and  Bastia.  Inland, 
there  are  only  two  small  towns  :  Corte  and  Sartdne. 
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PART  III 

THE  FRENCH  NATION 
POLITICAL  ORGANISATION  AND  COMMERCIAL  LIFE 

I 
ORGANISATION  OF  THE  STATE 

The  French  Republic.  —  A  Central  organisation  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  French  Republic.  All  the  men  who  direct 
state  affairs  live  in  the  capital.  Paris  is  the  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  and 
its  representative  in  intercourse  with  other  States.  In  Paris  sit 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  the  legislative  assem- 
blies. The  Ministers  entrusted  with  the  executive  power  live 
in  Paris.  In  Paris  sit  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  which  organises  the  lines  of  public 
administration,  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  controlling  body  of  the  state 
expenditure,  and  the  Academies,  representing  literature,  science 
and  art.  Paris  is  the  heart  of  the  Republic. 

The  old  administrative  divisions  of  France.  —  Before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  France  was  divided  into  33  provinces. 
After  the  Revolution,  three  new  provinces  were  added  :  the  Coni- 
tat-Venaissin  (1791),  the  Savoie  and  the  Comte  de  Nice  (1861). 

Each  province  had  a  marked  personality  due  to  its  climate,  its 
relief,  its  ground,  and  its  productions.  Its  inhabitants  could  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces 
by  their  way  of  living,  by  their  clothes,  by  their  accent  and 
sometimes  by  their  dialect  or  language.  Nowadays  civilisation 
has  levelled  many  differences  ;  but  you  can  still  distinguish 
the  inhabitants  of' the  different  provinces  :  a  Fleming  is  not  like 
a  Proven(;:al,  a  Norman  is  not  like  an  Auvergnat,  a  Breton  is 
different  from  an  Alsacian,  a  Savoyard  from  a  Gascon. 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  French  provinces  (the  names  of  the 
capitals  are  between  brackets). 


The  French  Nation. 

1.  In  the  North  and  North -East.  —  Flandre  (Lille)  ; 
Lorraine  (Nancy)  ;  Alsace  (Strasbourg)  ;  Champagne  (Troyes)  ; 
Picardy  (Amiens);  Normandy  (Rouen);  Maine  (Le  Mans); 
Anjoit  (Angers)  ;  Touraine  (Tours)  ;  Berry  (Bourges) ;  Nivernais 
(Nevers)  ;  Orlianais.  (Orleans)  ;  Ile-de-France  (Paris). 

2.  In  the  West.  —  Bretagyie  (Rennes) ;  Poitou  (Poitiers)  ; 
Angoumois  (Angouleme)  ;  Aunis  (La  Rochelle)  ;  Saintonge 
(Saintes). 

3.  In  the  South-West.  —  Guyen-m  (Bordeaux) ;  Gascogne 
(Auch)  ;  Biarn  (Pau). 

4.  In  the  Centre.  —  Bourbonnais  (Moulins) ;  Auvergne 
(Clermont-Ferrand)  ;  Marche  (Gueret)  ;  Limousin  (Limoges). 

5.  In  the  East  and  South-east.  —  Franche-Comte  (Besan- 
^on)  ;  Bourgogne  (Dijon)  ;  Lyonnais  (Lyon)  ;  Savoie  (Chamber}', 
1 861)  ;  Dauphine  (Grenoble). 

6.  Near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  —  Roussillon  (Perpignan); 
Languedoc   (Toulouse);   Provence  (Aix)  ;   Comtat-Venaissin   {\vi- . 
gnon,  1791)  ;  Comte  de  Nice  (Nice,  1861)  ;  Corse  (Ajaccio). 

Modern  divisions  of  France,  —  The  territory  of  France 
was  divided  in  the  year  191 4  into  86  d6partements  and  a 
"  territoire  "  :  the  terrifoire  de  Befort  (now  89,  with  those  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine).  A  Prefect,  representative  of  the  (Govern- 
ment, is  at  the  head  of  each  department,  assisted  by  a  Conseil 
General  (General  Council)  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  depart 
ment.  The  Prefect  and  the  Conseil  General  sit  in  the  capital 
of  the  department,  called  chef-lieu. 

Each  department  is  divided  into  arrondissements  :  at  the 
head  of  each  arrondissement  is  a  sous-prefet,  also  representative 
of  the  government,  and  a  Conseil  d' arrondissement  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  arrondissement.  The  sous-prefet  and  the 
conseil  d'arrondissement  sit  in  a  town  called  a  sous-prefecture. 

Each  arrondissement  is  divided  into  cantons,  each  canton  into 
communes.  The  commune  is  ;uled  by  a  Conseil  Municipal 
(Municipal  Council),  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune 
and  presided  over  by  a  maire  (mayor).  There  are  36.000  com- 
munes in  France. 

List  of  departments.  —  Here  is  the  list  of  the  departments, 
grouped  approximatively  after  the  provinces  to  which  they 
belong.  The  name  of  the  chef-lieu  and  the  names  of  the 
sous-prefectures  follow  the  name  of  each  department. 
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ri!0'i\(:i;s 


FLANDRE  . 
ARTOIS  .  . 
PICARDIE  . 


ILE-DE- 
FRANCE 


NORMANDIE 


BRETAGNE 


MAINE. 
ANJOU. 


nF.PAIiTMFMS 


CHKrS-l.IF.lX  AMI  SOIS-PREFirilRES 


1"  In   the   North. 


INord 

IPas-de-Calais 
iSomme.  . 


/Aisne  .... 

VOise 

^Seine-et-Olse 


rSeine 

Seine-et-Marne 


Lille. — Dunkerque,  Hazebrouck,  Douai, 

Valenciennes,  Cambiai,  Avesnes. 
Arras.  —  Saint-Omer,    Boulogne,    Be- 

thune,  Montreuil,  Saint-Pol. 
Amiens.  —  Doiillens,   .Abbeville,  Mont- 

didier,  Peronne. 
Laon.  —  Saint-Quentin,  Vervins,  Sois- 

sons,  Chateau-Thierry. 
Beauvais.     —    Compiegne,     Clermont, 

Senlis. 
VERSAiLLrs.  —  Pontoise,  .Mantes,  Rr»m- 

bouillet,  Corbeil,  Etainpes. 
Paris. 
Mklun.  —  Meaux,  Coiilommiers,  Pro- 

vins,  Fontainebleau. 


2'  In  the  West. 


Seine-Inf6rieure. 

Eure 

rne 

fCalvados 

Manche 

Ille-et-Vilaine.  . 

Lloire-Inf6rieure  . 

Morbihan   .  .  .   . 
iCotes-du-Nord. 


Finlstere. 
(Sarthe.  . 


fMayenne.  .  .  . 
|Maine-et-Loire 
iVienne 


POITOU 


Deux-Sevres. 
/Vendue.  .   .   . 


Rouen.  —  Dieppe,  Neufchatel,  Yvetot, 

Le   Havre. 
EvREUx.    —    Pont-Audemer,    Les   .An- 

delys,  Louviers,  Bernay. 
Alen^on.  —  Argentan,  Doinfront,  Mor- 

tagne. 
Caen.    —    Bayeux,    Pont-Leveque,    Li- 

sieux,  Falaise,  Vire. 
Saint-Lo.  —  Cherbourg,  Valogne,  Cou- 

tances,  Avranches,  Mortain. 
Rennes.    —    Sjint-Malo,  Fougeres,   V^i- 

tre,   Montfort,  Redon. 
Nantes.    —     Chateaubriant,    Ancenis, 

Saint-Nazaire,   Paimbceuf. 
Vannes.  —  Pontivy,  Ploermel,  Lorient. 
Saint-Brieuc.  —  Lannion,  Guingamp, 

Dinan,  Loudeac, 
QuiMPER.  —  Morlaix,  Brest,  Chate.iulin, 

Quimperle. 
Le  Mans.  —  Mamers,  Saint-Calais,   La 

Fleche. 
Laval.   —   Mayenne,   Chateau-Gontier. 
Angers.  —  Segre,  Bauge,  Saumur,x;holet. 
Poitiers.    —     Loudun,     Chatellerault, 

Montmorillon,  Civray. 
Niort.  —  Bressuire,   Parthenay,  Melle. 
La    Roche-sur-Yon,     —     Les    Sables- 

d'Olonne,  Fonlenay-le-Comte. 
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PROVINCES 

DEPARTMENTS 

CHEFS-LIHIX  AND  SOCS-PREFECTIIIIES 

1 
2.  In  the  West.  {Sequel). 

AUNIS  AND 

Charente-Inf6rieure 

La  Rochelle.  —   Saint-Jean-d'Angely, 

SAINTON GE  . 

Rochefort,  Marennes,  Saintes,  Jonzac. 

ANGOUMOIS.    . 

Charente 

ANGOULfeME.  —  Ruffec,  Coufolens.  Co- 
gnac, Barbezieux. 

3.  In  the  Centre.                                                | 

(Loiret 

>Eure-et-Loir.  .   .   . 

'Loir-et-Cher.  . 

Orleans.  —  Pithiviers,  Montargis,  Gien. 

ORLEANAI^  .    . 

Chartres.  —  Dreux,  Nogent-le-Ro- 
trou,  Chateaudun. 

Blois.  —  Vendome,  Romorantin. 

NIVERNAIS   .    . 

NiSvre 

Nevers.  —  Clamecy,  Cosne,  ChSteau- 
Chinon. 

(Cher 

Bourges.  —      Sancerre,  Saint- Amand . 

BERRY 

Indre  

Chateauroux.  —  Issoudun,  Le  Blanc, 
La  Chatre. 

TOURAINE.   .    . 

1  Indre-et-Loire .  .  . 

Tours.  —  Chinon,  Loches. 

MARCHE.   .    .    . 

Creuse 

Gueret.  —  Boussac,  Aubusson,  Bour- 
ganeuf. 

jHaute-Vienne  .  .  . 
fCorrSze  

Limoges.     —     Bellac,      Rochechouart, 

LIMOUSIN.    .    . 

Saint-Yiieix. 

Tulle.  —  Ussel,  Brive. 

BOURbONNAISlAUier 

MouLiNS.    —    Montlu9on..  La    Palisse, 

1 

Gannat. 

(Puy-de-D6me  .  . 

Clermont-Ferrand.    —  Riom,  Thiers, 

AUVER^NE  .    . 

Ambert,  Issoire. 

^Cantal 

AuRiLLAc— Mauriac,  Murat,  Saint- Flour. 

L^ONNAIS.    .    . 

iRhSne 

Lyon.  —  ViUefranche. 

Loire 

Saint-Etienne.  —  Roanne,  Montbrison. 

4.  In  the  S 

outh-West. 

/Guonde 

Bordeaux.  —  Lesparre,  Blaye,  Li- 
bourne,  La  R^ole,  Bazas. 

Dordogne 

iPERiGUEUx.  —  Nontron,  Rib4rac,  Sar- 
lat,  Bergerac. 

,Lot . 

Cahors.  —  Gourdon,  Figeac. 

GUYENNE 

Aveyron 

RoDF.z.  —  Espalion,   ViUefranche,  Mil- 

L 

lau,   Saint-Affrique. 

GASCQGNE 

TTarn-et-Garonne.  . 

Montauban.  —  Moissac,  Castelsarrasin. 

ILot-et-Garonne.  .  . 

Agen.    —    Marrtiande,    Villeneuve-sur- 

/ 

Lot,    N6rac. 

'Landes 

Mont-de-Marsan.  —  Saint-Sever,  Dax. 

Gers 

AucH.  —  Condom,  LectoUre,  Loiribez, 
Mirande. 

\Hautes-Pyr§ii6es.  . 

Tarbes.— Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  .Argeles. 

I2S 
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PROVINCES 

DEPARTMENTS 

CI1EFS-I.IEIX  AND  SOCS-PREFECTURES 

1                                        1 

4.  In  the  South-West.  (Sequel). 

^Haute-Garonne.  .  . 

ToiTLOusE.     —     Muret,     ViUefranche, 

j 

Saint-Gaudens. 

I  Aude.  ....... 

Carcassonne.  —  Castelnaudary,   Nar- 

\ 

boiine,  Limoux. 

iTarn 

Albi.  —  Gaillac,  Lavaur,  Castres. 

LANGUEDOC.  .<H6rault 

MoNTPELLiER.    —     Lodcvc,     St-Pons, 

j 

Beziers. 

/Gard 

NiMES.  —  Alais,  Uzes,  Le  Vigan. 

fArdeche 

Privas.  —  Tournon,  Largentiere. 

Loz^re 

Mende.  —  Marvejols,  Florae. 

\Haute-Loire  s^.  .  . 

Le  Puy.  —  Brioude,  Yssingeaux. 

ROUSSILLON.  .  |Pyr6n6es-Orientales. 

Perpignan.  —  Prades,  C6ret. 

COMTEDEFOIXlAriSge 

Foix.  —  Pamiers,  Saint-Girons. 

BEARN |Basses-Pyren§es.  . 

Pau.    —   Orthez,   Bayonne,     Maul6on, 
Oloron. 

5.    In  the   South-East. 

(Savoie 

(Haute-savoie  .  .  . 

Chambery.    —    Albertville,     Moutiers, 

Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne. 

Annecy. — Thonon.St-Julien, Bonneville. 

(Hautes-Alpes  .  .  . 

Gap.  —  BrianQon,  Embrun. 

DAUPHINE        )pr6me.  ...... 

Valence.  —  Die,  Mont61imar,  Nyons. 

•  •  -ils^re 

Grenoble.  —  La  Tour-du-Pin,  Vienna, 

( 

Saint-Marcellin. 

COMTAT- 

VENAissiN.  Vaucluse 

Avignon.  —  Orange,  Carpentras,   Apt. 

(Bouches-du  Rhdne. 

Marseille.  —  Aries,  Aix. 

NVar 

Draguignan.    —  Brignoles,  Toulon. 
DiGNE.     —     Barcelonnette,      Sisteron, 

PROVENCE. . .  jj^'esJAipes; ; : : 

(. 

Forcalquier,  Castellane. 

coMTEDENlCEiAlpes-Maritimes.    . 

Nice.  —  Puget-Theniers,  Grasse. 

CORSE icorse 

AjACCio.  —  Bastia,Calvi,Corte,  Sartene. 

6.  In  th 

B  East. 

Haute-Marne.  .  .  . 

Chaumont.  —  Vassy,  Langres. 

Aube 

Troyes.  —  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Nogent-sur- 

\ 

Seine,    Bar-sur-Aube,    Bar-sur-Seine. 

CHAMPAGNE.  ./Maine 

Chalons-sur-Marne.  —  Reims,  Sainte- 

Menehould,   Epernay,  Vitry-le-Fran- 

[Ardennes 

Qois. 
M^zi^res.    —   Rocroy,   Sedan,  Rethel, 

\ 

Vouziers. 

F.    MAURETTE. 
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PROVINCES 


LORRAINE. 


ALSACE 


FRANCHE- 

COMTE 


BOURGOGNE. 


DEPARTMENTS 


CHEFS-LIECX  A.\D  SOl'S-Pll^FECTlKES 


6.  In  the  East.  [Sequel} 

Before  iSjo  . 

Meuse  .... 


iVosges.  . 

[eurthe 

(Moselle.^ 


After  1871  : 

fMeuse.   .   .  .  ;  .  . 

Meurthe-et-  Moselle 
Vosges 


Before  i8yo . 

LHaut-Rhin.  . 
jBas-Rhin  .  . 


After  1871  : 
Belfort  (territ.  of) 
^Jura 


(Doubs . 


VHaute-Sadne.  . 

(Ain 

iSa6ne-et-Loire. 


Cdte-d'Or 
Yonne.   . 


Bar-le-Duc.    —   Montrtiddy,    Verdun, 

Com  mercy. 
EpiNAL.     —     Neufchateau,     Mirecourt, 

Saint-Die,  Remiremont. 
Nancy.  —  Chateau-Salins,  Sarrebourg, 

Lun6ville,  Toul. 
Metz.  —  Briey,    Thionville,    Sarregue- 

mines. 


Montm6dy,    Verdun, 


Bar-le-Duc. 

Commercy. 
Nancy.  —  Briey,  Toul,  Lun6ville. 
Epinal,    —     Neufchateau,     Mirecourt, 

Saint-Die,  Remiremont. 


Colmar.  —  Mulhouse,  Belfort. 
Strasbourg.     —    Saverne,   Schlestadt, 
Wissembourg. 


Belfort. 

Lons-le-Saunier. 

St-Claude. 
Besan?on.  —  Montbeliard,   Baume-les 

Dames,  Pontarlier. 
Vesoul.  —  Lure,  Gray. 

BouRG.  —  Gex,  Nantua,Trevoux,Belley, 
Macon.  —  Autun,   Chalon -  sur- Sa6ne', 

Louhans,  Charolles. 
Dijon.  —  Chatillon-sur-Seine,   Semur, 

Beaune. 
Auxerre.  —   Sens,  Joigny,  Tonnerre, 

Avallon. 


Dole,  Poligny, 


Defence.  Army  and  Navy.  —  The  main  defence  of  France 
is  its  Army.  In  time  of  peace,  this  army  used  to  be  divided  into 
two  military  governments  ( gouvernements  militaires)  and  21  Army 
Corps  (one  in  Algeria).  The  Head  -  Quarters  of  the  Military 
Governments-were  at  Paris  and  Lyon. 


i«  (orps  H.  Q.  at  Lille. 
2*  —  —  Amiens. 
31  _-  —  Rouen. 
4""     —        —      Le  Mans. 


5"  corps  H.  Q.  at  Orleans. 

&-^      —        —      CMlons-sur-Marne. 

7""       -  "      BesanQon. 

S""  Bourses, 
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9"*  corps  H.  Q.  at  Tours.  iG"-  corps  H.  Q.  at  MontpelUer. 

lo""  —  —  Rennes.  17""  —  —  Toulouse. 

ii"  —  —  Nantes.  iS""  —  —  Bordeaux. 

12'''  —  —  Limoges.  i^tu     _  _  Alger. 

13'"  —  —      Clermont-Ferrand.  20"  —  —  Nancy. 

14*''  --  —  Grenoble.  21''  —  —  Epinal. 

IS*'  —  —  Marseille. 

The'  continental  frontiers  were  protected  by  forts,  fortresses 
and  strong  places.  Before  the  war  of  1914,  these  frontiers  were 
bordered  by  three  neutral  states,  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  Switzer- 
land, and  by  three  non-neutral  states  :  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  frontier  bordering  neutral  states  was  only  defended  by 
second  class  fortresses,  no  attack  from  or  through  the  neutral 
states  being  probable.  In  1914,  to  attack  France,  Germany  vio- 
lated the  neutrality  of  two  of  these  states  (which  neutrality  she 
had  guaranteed,  along  with  the  other  states).  By  this  unfair 
stroke  she   attacked  us  on  our  weak  point. 

The  frontier  bordering  Spain  and  Italy  was  only  defended  by 
second  class  fortresses,  these  states  being  of  pacific  dispositions. 
But  on  the  German  frontier  were  four  first-class  strong  places, 
each  surrounded  with  numerous  forts:  Belfort,  Epinal,  TouLand 
Verdun.  There,  the  ennemy  has  been  unable  to  force  our  lines. 
^  Our  seaboard  is  defended  by  five  great  naval  bases  :  Cherbourg, 
on  the  Channel ;  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
Touhn,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Toulon  is  now  the  base  of 
the  main  part  of  our  home-fleet,  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
while  the  English  home-fleet  has  cruises  in  the  Northern  Sea,  the 
Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  since  our  alliance  with  the 
British  Empire. 


II 
ROADS,  RAILROADS  AND  WATERWAYS 

Roads.  —  There  are  60.000  kilometers.  (37-5oo  miles)  of 
roadways  in  France.  It  is  the  land  possessing  the  best  road 
system  in  the  world.  There  are  three  kinds  of  roads  (from  the 
widest  to  the  narrowest) :  the  routes  nationales  (national  roads), 
the  routes  departementales  (departmental  roads),  and  the  chemins 
vicinaux  (local  roads). 

Waterways.  —  There  are  13.500  kilometers  (8.437  miles)  of 
waterways  (artificial  or  natural)  in  France. 

The  mountain  regions  and  mediterranean  regions  have  no 
navigable  rivers  :  the  first  because  the  slopes  are  too  steep  and 
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the  rivers  too  rapid  ;  the  second,  because  the  river  beds  are  dry 
or  are  flooded  after  a  rainfall. 

In  the  rest  of  France  there  are  two  kinds  of  regions,  from  the 
waterway  point  of  view  :  the  fi  st  where  rivers  and  canals  are 
numerous  and  all  connected  with  each  other  (these  regions  can 
be  entirely  crossed  by  means  of  waterways) ;  the  others  have 
few  waterways  all  separated  from  each  other. 

Amongts  the  first  are  the  Northern  Region,  the  Eastern  Region 
and  the  Bassin  Parisien  ;  canals  join  all  the  rivers  together  : 
a  barge  can  go  from  Dunkirk  to  Lyon  or  Nevers,  from  Le  Havre 
to  Nancy   or  Strasbourg. 

Amongst  the  others  are  the  Western  Region,  the  Bassin  Aguifain 
and  the  Regions  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhone. 


MAIN    WATERWAYS    OF    FRANCE 


REGIONS 


MAIN  RIVERS 


MAIN  CANALS 


MAIN 
RIVER-DOCKS 


I.  Regions  where  rivers  and  canals  are  sumerous 
and  all  connected 


BASSIN  J  '^^^  ^5®^^®  ^^'^  ^^ 
p  A  T?TciPM  S  its  great  tributaries,  the 
FAKlSMh-N     JYonne  excepted. 


The  canal   de  la 
Marne  au  Rhin 
The  canal  deBour- 

gOgne     (which     joins 
the  Seine  to  the  Sadne). 

The  canal  du  Cen- 
tre, the  canal  de 
Briare  and  the  canal 
du  Nivernais,  which 

join  the   Loire  to  the 

Seine  and  to  the  Saone. 

The  canal  running 

alongside  tlie  Loire. 


Paris,    on    the 

Seine. 

Briare,  De- 
cize  and  Digoin, 

on  the  canal  run- 
ning alongside  the 
Loire. 


NORTHERN 
REGION 


The  Escaut  (the 
^Scheldt)  and  its  tribu- 
taries (Lys,  Scarpe). 

The  Sambre. 
The  Somme. 


The  Nortliern  ca- 
nals, which  join  all 
the  Northern  water- 
ways to  each  other, 
and  join  these  water- 
ways to  the  Oise  and 
the  Seine, 


Lille,     on     the 
Deule. 

Maubeuge   on 

the  Sambre. 

Saint-Quentin 

on  the  Somme. 
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MAIN  RIVERS 


MAIN  CANALS 


RIVER-DOCKS 


I.  Regions  where  rivers  and  canals  are  numerous 
and  all  connected  (Sequel) 

The  above  named  Nancy  and 
canals  of  the  Bassin  Strasbourg  on 
Parisien.  the   canal    de    la 

The  canal  du  Rh6-   Marne  au  Rhin. 

ne  au  Rhin,  which      Lyon,   at   the 

joins  the  Saone  (tri-  contiuence  of  the 
butary  of  the  Rhdne)  Saone  with  the 
to  the  Rhine.  Rhone. 


EASTERN 
REGION 


Tkemiin{the  Rhine) 
and  its  tributaries  {III, 
}Mo<!el!e). 

The  Meuse. 

The  Sadne,  (tribu- 
tary of  the  Rhone). 


II.  Regions  which  have  few  waterways,  separated  from 
each  other 


WESTERN 
REGION 


'  The  Orne,  the  Ran- 
|ce,  the  Vilaine,  the 
Loire  Inf^rieure  (the 

flower  course   of    the 

Loire),  the  Charentc. 


The  canal de  Nan- 
tes k  Brest. 


BASSIN 
AQUIT.AIN 


The  Garonne  In- 
ferieure    (the  lower 

icourse  of  the  Garonne) 
land  its  estuary  :  the 
iGironde. 

The  Adour  Infe- 

rieur  (the  low  course 
of  the  Adour). 


The  canal  running 
alongside  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  the  canal 
des  Deux-Mers  (the 

"channel  of  the  two 
seas,"  Both  these  chan- 
nels join  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 


Toulouse,    at 

the  junction  of  the 
canals  here  named. 


REGION  OF 


The   Rhdne  inf§- 


^^lii^^TT  )  rieur  (the  lower  course 
COURSE^F  )of    the    Rhone),    the 
THE    RH0NE(  mouths  excepted. 


The   canal    du 
Rhdne  k  Marseille. 


Beaucaire,  on 

the  Rh6ne. 


Railway-lines.  —  There  are  49.300  kilometers  (30.800  miles) 
of  railways  in  France.  Compared  with  the  surface  of  her  territory, 
it  is  proportionately  less  than  in  Belgium  or  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  more  than  in  the  States.  The  main  railway  lines  start 
from  Paris  and  reach  the  farther  extremities  of  our  land.  This 
arrangement  of  our  railway  system  is  favorable  to  the  relations 
between  Paris  and  the  rest  of  France,  but  very  unfavourable  to 
communications  between  certain  of  our  provinces. 

There  are  six  lines  in  the  French  railway  system  :  one  is  owned 
by  the  State  (I'Etat)  ;  the  five  others  are  owned  by  Companies  : 

1°  the  Compagnie  du  Nord  (Northern)  ; 

2°  the  Compagnie  de  I' Est  (Eastern) ; 

3°  the  Compagnie  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  (P.-L.-M.); 

40  the  Compagnie  deParis-OrUans  (P.-O.)  ; 

50  the  Compagnie  du  Midi  (Southern). 
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MILEAGE   OF  THE   RAILWAYS 

FRANCE  Germany        Un.King.  Russia  Belg. 

/|9.000                    60.000  3?:000  72.000  8.000 
United  States 

^s^s^^wmmmm^ssmmw^smm^sm^^  387.000  kilometres 

DENSITY 

FRANCE    Belgium       Un.King.    Germany     Un.St.         Russia 


RAILWAYS    OF   FRANCE,    UNITED    KINGDOM,    UNITED    STATES,    ETC. 

The  mileage  is  measured  in  kilometers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  mile  is 
equal  to  about  i  km.  6.  The  figures  in  the  squares  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagramm 
show  the  length  of  the  railway  lines  (in  kilometers)  compared  to  a  surface  of 
loo  square  kilometers  (about  40  sq.  miles). 

MAIN  RAILWAY  LINES 


LINES 


M    IN  RAILWAY 
LINES 


IMPORTANT 
STATIONS 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  REGIONS  CROSSED  BY 
THE  DIFFERENT  LINES 


1°  Paris-Le  Havre 
ETAT      J2»  Paris-Cherbourg 
(the  State)  IS"  Paris-Brest 

'4°  Paris-Bordeaux 


Rouen. 

Caen. 

Le  Mans,  Renties. 

La  Rochelle. 


This  railway  system  crosses 
the  western  part  of  France 
joining  Paris  to  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany, Vendee  and  Charentes. 
By  it,  the  com  and  cattle, 
vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  eggs 
and  apples  of  this  region  are 
sent  to  Paris.  It  also  joins 
Paris  to  the  great  harbours  of 
the  Channel  and  Atlantic  Ocean, 
starting  points  of  big  steamers 
bound  for  America. 


NORD 

(Northern) 


Paris-Calais 
i2P  Paris-Lillp 
'3°  Paris-Maubeuge 


Amiens,  Boulogne. 
Amiens,  Arras. 
Saint-Quentin. 


This  railway  system  crossef 
the    Northern   plains,    joining 
Paris  to  the  Pas-de-Calais,  thflf 
North  Sea  and  Belgium.  It  join^  \ 
together  tliree  of  the   greatest  ^ 
industrial  areas  of  Western  Eu-  j 
rope  :  i.  England;  2.  Belgium^, 
and  the  French   Northern  Re- 
gion ;  3.  Paris  and  its  suburbs.' 
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LINES 


[AIN  RAILWAY 
LINES 


IMPORTANT 
STATIONS 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

THE  REGIONS  CROSSED  BY 

THE  DIFFERENT  LINES 


EST 
(Eastern) 


Ll°  Paris-Longwy 
/2"  Paris  Strasbourg 
fs"  Paris  Belfort 


Reims. 

Nancy. 
Troves. 


This  railway  system  crosses 
the  eastern  part  of  France,  join- 
ing Paris  to  Champagne,  Lor- 
raine, the  Vosges  and  Alsace.  It 
joins  together  four  of  the  richest 
areas  of  Western  Europe  ; 
I.  Paris  and  its  suburbs;  2.  the 
industrial  region  of  Lorraine; 
3.  the  Rhenish  and  Westphalian 
4.  Switzerland. 


1°  Paris-Pontarlier 
2"  Paris-Modane 
PARIS-    13°  Paris-Marseille 

LYON- 

mEditer-  ^4"  Paris-Nice 

RANfiE 

(P.-L.-M.) 


5°  Paris-Cette 


Dijon. 

Lyon,  Dijon, 

Dijon,  Lyon, 
Avignon. 

Dijon,  Lyon. 
Avignon,    Toulon, 

Clermont-Ferrand. 

Nimes, 
Montpellier. 


This  railway  system  crosses 
the  south-eastern  part  of  France, 
joining  Paris  to  Bourgogne  and 
the  Jura,  Bourbonnais  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Massif  Cen- 
tral, of  the  Bassin  Rhodanien 
and  the  Alps.  By  it,  the  wines, 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  Bour- 
gogne, of  Limagne  and  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  are  sent  to 
Paris.  It  also  joins  Paris  to 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  to  the 
great  Mediterranean  harbour, 
Marseille,  starting  point  of  the 
big  steamers  bound  for  North 
Africa,  Western  Africa,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Far-East. 


1°  Paris-Toulouse 
2"  Paris-Bordeaux 

PARIS-      " 
ORLEANS 

(P.-o.)     (3°  Paris-Quimper 


Orleans,  Limoges. 

Orleans,    Tours, 

Poitiers, 

Angoul&me. 

Orleans,   Tours, 

Angers,  Nantes, 

Lori^it. 


This  railway  system  crosses 
the  central  and  south-western 
part  of  France,  joining  Paris  to 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Loire 
and  of  the  Bassin  Aquitain.  By 
it,  the  corn  and  wines  of  these 
regions  are  sent  to  Paris.  It 
also  joins  Paris  to  the  great  har- 
bours of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
starting  points  of  the  big 
steamers  bound  for  South  Ame- 
rica and  Western  Africa. 


MIDI 


t 


Bordeaux- 

Bayonne 

_    Toulouse- 
(SouTHERN)  i  Perpignan 

(3°  Bordeaux-Cette 


Toulouse. 


This  railway  system  crosses 
the  Bassin  Aquitain  and  the 
Pyrenees,  joining  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  seaboard  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard.  Through  it 
is  made  the  junction  with  the 
Spanish  railway  lines. 
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Ill 
AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY  AND  FISHING 

Farxning.  — France  is  one  of  the  countries  of  the  world  in  which 
farming  can  be  most  varied.  •  It  is  also  her  main  source  of  wealth 
The  rural  population  is  still  three  to  five  of  the  whole  population, 
and  it  is  an  extraordinarily  high  proportion  for  a  modern  civilized 
country. 

The  landed  property  is  mostly  in  small  or  medium-sized  holdings. 
If  you  take  a  hundred  farmers  there  are  : 

52  owning  a  property  of  less  than  5  hectares  (12,5  acres) ; 
36         »  s         of  5  to  20  hectares  {12,5-50  acres) ; 

12         »  »      of  more  than  20  hectares   (50  acres). 


WHEAT 

FRANCE  United  States  Russia  India 


WINE 

FRANCE  Italy 


Spain 


COMPARATIVE   MEAN   PRODUCTION-  OF   WHEAT  AND  WINE   (1905-I914). 

The  figures  mean  millions  of  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  millions  of  hectoUtres  of 
wine.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  metric  ton  is  equal  to  about  2205  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, and  that  a  quarter  is  equal  to  2  hi  ,  9. 


The  products  grown  in  France  are  of  course  only  products  of 
the  temperate  belt;  but,  because  of  the  variety  of  climate  (oceanic 
continental,  mediterranean)  and  soils,  all  the  products  of  the  teniij 
perate  belt  can  be  found  in  France. 

Corn.  —  In  the  regions  where  there  is  no  lime  in  the  s( 
(Massif  Central,  Massif  Armoricain.  etc.),  rye  and  buck  wheat  ai 
grown.  In  the  regions  where  there  is  lime  or  loam  in  the  soil  (pis 
of  the  Bassin  Parisien,  Bassin  Aquitain,  etc.),  barley  a,nd.  oats  a,i 
grown  ;  maize  is  grown  in  regions  that  are  both  wet  and  war 
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But  the  main  production  is  that  of  wheat.  Everywhere  in  France 
wheat  is  cultivated.  The  production  varies  between  13  and  28 
hectolitres  per  hectare  (14,  3  to  30,  8  Engl,  bushels  per  acre  ; 
14,6  to  31,1  Amer.  bushels  per  acre),  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  soU  and  the  intensity  of  farming.  The  regions  where  the 
production  of  wheat  per  hectare  is  the  highest  are  Beauce,  Brie, 
Ficardy,  Limagne,  Toulousain  and  Bresse. 

The  mean  annual  production  of  the  last  ten  years  before  the 
war  was  given  as  8.900.000  metric  tons  of  wheat;  there  are  only 
two  countries  in  the  world  (both  much  larger  than  France)  pro- 
ducing more  wheat  thanFrance:  the  United  States,  19.200.000  me- 
tric tons,  and  Russia,  15.900.000  m.  t.   (India,   8.760.000  m.  t.). 

But  the  French  people  eat  a  large  quantity  of  bread,  so  that  this 
quantity  was  scarcely  enough  for  their  need. 

Other  food  products.  — i.  Drinks.  — Beer  is  made  in  the 
regions  where  barley  and  hops  are  cultivated  (Northern  and 
Eastern  Regions).  Cider  is  made  in  the  regions  where  the  apple- 
trees  grow  (Normandy,  Bretagne,  etc.).  But  France  is  above 
all  a  land  of  vines.  She  is  the  greatest  producer  of  wine  in  the 
world.  Her  mean  annual  production  during  the  last  ten  years 
before  the  war  (1905-1914)  was  52  millions  of  hectolitres 
(17.900.000  quarters) ;  it  is  superior  to  that  of  Italy  (43  million 
of  hi.  ;  15.100.000  qu.)  and  that  of  Spain  (15.870.000  hi, 
5.470.000  qu.).  The  most  renowned  vineyards  are  in  Bordelais 
in  Bourgogne  and  in  Champagne  (sparkling  wines).  The  vine- 
yards yielding  more  ordinary  wines  are  those  of  the  Bas-Languedoc 
and  of  the  Pays  de  la  Loire.  The  chief  brandy-making  districts 
are  Charente  (Fine  Champagne,  Cognac)  and  Armagnac. 

2.  Sugar.  —  The  sugar-beet  grows  successfully  in  all  the  rich 
loam  soils  of  the  North,  of  Picardy,  of  Beauce  and  of  Limagne, 
In  the  last  ten  years  (1905-1914),  France  has  produced  750.000 
metric  tons  of  beet-sugar  each  year.  This  production  comes  next 
to  that  of  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary. 

3.  Potatoes.  —  Potatoes  grow  everywhere,  but  the  best  crops 
are  produced  in  siliceous  or  sandy  soils,  such  as  Bretagne  and 
the  Massif  Central.  The  mean  production  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  13.500.000  metric  tons  each  year.  This  production 
comes  next  to  that  of  Germany,  (45.760.000  m.  t.),  of  Russia 
(30.600.000  m.  t.)  and  Austria-Hungary  (18.500.000  m.  t.). 

4.  Various.  —  The  olive-tree  grows  everywhere  in  the  medi- 
terranean region,  but  is  more  abundant  in  Provence  than  any- 
where else.  But  the  production  of  olive-oil  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  western  mediterranean  lands,  Spain,  Italy, 
Algeria,  Tunisia. 

V^etable  and  fruits  (apples  and  pears,  plums  and  peaches, 
cherries  and  strawberries,  sweet-chesnuts  and  nuts,  etc.)  grow 
abundantly  in  all  France. 
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All  these  products  of  the  French  soil  are  too  abundant  for  the 
French  population.  So  large  quantities  are  exported  into  Europe 
and  some  of  them  (wines  and  brandies)  all  over  the  world. 

Textiles.  —  No  part  of  France  being  in  the  tropical  belt, 
she  grows  neither  cotton,  nor  jute,  but  she  produces  a  good  quan- 
tity of  flax  and  hemp.  In  the  South  of  France  silkworms  are 
raised.  From  our  sheep  we  derive  an  average  of  43.000  metric 
tons  of  wool  a  year. 

But  neither  the  flax  nor  the  hemp  we  grow  are  sufficient 
for  our  fabrics.  We  produce  barely  10  p.  c.  of  the  wool  and 
7  p.  c.  of  the  silk  spun  or  woven  in  our  factories. 

Cattle  breeding.  —  In  the  year  1914  France  owned  13  mDlion 
heads  of  cattle.  In  Europe  the  only  countries  owning  a  greater 
number  were  Russia  (34  million)  and  Germany  (20  million). 
The  United  Kingdom  had  12  million,  and  the  States  63  million. 
The  finest  slaughter-oxen  are  those  of  Normandy,  Morvan,  Charo- 
lais,  Auvergne,  Limousin.  The  finest  milch  cows  are  found  in 
Normandy,  Bretagne,  Vendee,  the  Charentes,  Jura  and  Savoie. 

In  the  same  year,  France  owned  14  million  and  a  half  of  sheep ;  in 
Europe, 'only  Russia  (42  million),  the  United  Kingdom  (24  mUlion) 
and  Spain  (16  million)  had  a  greater  number.  Of  course  this 
number  cannot  be  compared  with  that  owned  by  the  States 
(52  millions),  the  Argentme  Republic  (82  millions)  and  Australia 
(85  millions).  The  sheep  are  more  numerous  in  the  South  of  France 
(Provence,  Languedoc,  Gausses)  and  in  the  lands  of  siliceous  soil 
(Massif  Central,  Bretagne),  or  of  chalky  soil  (Champagne, 
Picardy).    But  everywhere  each  farm  has  its  flock  of  sheep. 

In  1 91 4  there  were  3  million  horses  and  6  million  pigs  in 
France. 

These  resources  were  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants^ 
of  France.  They  had  enough  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  ^i 
sufficient  livestock.  But  there  was  not  enough  leather  or  woot.' 
to  supply  the  factories. 

\ 

Forestry.  —  In  all  anciently  civilized  countries  where  the 
people  a^'e  numerous,  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  have  been 
cut  down  and  the  ground  tilled.  Such  is  the  case  of  Franc 
52  p.  c.  of  the  surface  of  her  territory  is  cultivated  ;  12  p.  c.  ' 
meadows ;  only  18  p.  c.  are  forests.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
mountains  are  still  covered  with  beautiful  forests.  Only  on  thi 
Pjnrenees,  the  Alps  of  Provence  and  the  Cevennes  the  forests 
have  been  too  much  thinned.  In  the  plains,  there  are  still  some 
large  forests  :  we  have  named  those  which  surround  Paris  (forH  de 
Compi^gne,  de  Villers-Cotterets,  dh  Chantilly,  de  Fontainebleau,  de 
Rambouillet)^  A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  replant  the 
mountains  which  have  been  denuded  of  trees  in  the  South  of 
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France;  and  in  the  Landes,  in  Sologne  and  in  ChamiJagne  some 
large  forests  of  pine-trees  have  been  planted.  For  about  30  years, 
France  has  adopted  an  excellent  policy  in  respect  of  the  preser- 
vation of  her  trees. 

Fishing.  —  Our  fishing  population  is  not  so  numerous  in 
France  as  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Netherlands,  or  Norway. 
Some  of  her  coasts  are  unfavourable  to  the  foundation  of  har- 
bours, and  consequently  are  thinly  populated  :  for  instance,  the 
coast  of  the  Landes  and  of  Bas-Languedoc.  Coast-fishing  is 
practised  in  Provence  only. 

But  in  all  the  numerous  harbours  along  the  coast  from  the  Pas 
de  Calais  to  Gironde,  not  only  coast-fishing,  but  also  sea-fishing 
is  practised  ;  ships  go  out  to  the  North  Sea  (herring-fishing),  to 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland  (cod-fishing),  to  Western  Africa,  from 
Morocco  to  Senegal  (sardine-  and  lobster- fishing).  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  sardines  and  tunnies  are  fished  along  the  Tunisian 
coast. 

The  chief  fishing  harbours  are  :  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Granville, 
Saint-Malo,  on  the  Channel ;  La  Rochelle  and  Bordeaux,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

IV 

INDUSTRY 

General  remarks.  —  In  1914,  France  held  the  fourth  place 
in  the  industrial  production  of  the  world,  ranking  after  : 
I.  the  United  Kingdom;  2.  the  United  States;  3.  Germany. 
The  great  cause  of  this  inferiority  was  our  scarcity  of  coal :  we 
produced  only  4  p.  c.  of  the  coal  extracted  each  year  in  the  world. 
We  were  obliged  to  import. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  want  of  fuel  will  be  compensated  for 
when  all  the  water  forces  (houille  blanche,  or  white  coal)  of  rivers 
and  especially  of  mountain  torrents  have  been  brought  into  use. 
In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  water  forces  are  just  beginning  to 
be  used  :  the  war,  though  a  terrible  evil  for  us,  has  been  bene- 
ficent in  this  way,  that  it  has  obliged  us  to  employ  a  large  part 
of  our  hydraulic  energy,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  temporary 
loss  of  our  largest  coal  basin. 

Mining.  Coal  and  iron  ore.  —  There  is  very  little  copper, 
lead,  zinc  and  practically  no  gold  in  our  subsoil.  Put  together, 
the  extraction  of  these  different  ores  represents  about  3  p.  c. 
of  the  general  ore  extraction  of  France.  The  rest,  that  is  97  p.  c. 
represents  the  quantity  of  coal  and  iron  ore  extracted. 

I.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  France  is  not  very  large; 
39  millions  of  metric  tons  each  year:  that  is  twelve  times  less 
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than  in  the_  United  States,  seven  times  less  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  six  times  less  than  in  Germany  before  the  war.  Two 
thirds  of  this  production  are  supplied  by  the  Northern  coal 
basin:  the  remaining  third  by  the  Massif  Central  coal  basins 
(Saint-Etienne,  le  Creusot,  Alais,  etc.). 

2.  France  produces  a  large  quantity  of  iron  ore.     Before  the 
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COMPARATIVE   INDUSTRIAL   PRODUCTION    BEFORE    THE   WAR. 

The  figures  show  the  number  of  metric  tons  (i  metric  ton  =  2205  lbs.  avoirdupoi 
and  also  the  value  in  francs  (i  franc  =10 d.  =  20  cents;  i  dollar  =  5  franc 
I  pound  St.  =  25  francs). 
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war  she  produced  19  millions  of  metric  tons  of  ore,  sometimes 
more,  each  year.  This  production  was  the  third  in  the  world, 
after  the  United  States*,  and  Germany's,  and  before  the  United 
Kingdom's. 

Nine  tenths  of  this  ore  came  from  the  mines  of  Lorraine. 
Lorraine  which  was  annexed  by  Germany  in  1870  and  has  now 
come  back  to  us,  produces  an  average  quantity  of  21  millions 
metric  tons  of  iron  ore  per  annum.  The  mines  of  Normandy , 
just  beginning  to  be  put  to  use  in  1914,  may  be  considered 
almost  as  rich  as  those  of  Lorraine.  There  are  also  some  mines 
in  the  JPetites-Pyrendes  de  I'ArUge. 

The  fuel  was  too  rare  in  France  to  enable  us  to  work  this  ore. 
We  used  to  export  it. 

Metallurgy.  —  Metallurgy  may  be  divided  into  smelting 
works  and  the  manufacturing  of  machines,  implements,  etc. 

1.  Smelting  works.  —  We  used  to  produce  5.500.000  metric 
tons  of  cast  iron  a  year.  The  chief  furnaces  are  in  Lorraine,  and 
produce  seven  tenths  of  the  general  quantity.  We  used  to 
produce  4.500.000  metric  tons  of  steel.  The  chief  steel  works 
are  in  Lorraine,  in  the  Northern  Region  and  in  the  Massif  Central 
(Le  Creusot,  Saint-Etienne,  etc.).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  France 
produces  half  the  aluminium  produced  in  Europe. 

2,  Machines,  implements,  etc.  —  The  manufactu  es  of 
machines  [steam  engines,  agricultural  machines,  typewriters,  etc.), 
of  weapons,  of  implements,  of  rails,  of  miscellaneous  iron  wares, 
were  quite  prosperous  before  the  war.  The  main  centres  were 
in  the  Northern  Region,  in  the  basins  of  Le  Creusot,  of  Saint- 
Etienne,  of  Alais,  oiDecazeville,  of  Commentry  and  in  the  suburban 
region  round  Paris,  in,  or  round  the  big  harbours,  were  the 
great  factories  for  all  the  iron  or  steel  parts  of  ships  (Le  Havre, 
Brest,  Nantes,  Bordeaux-Pauillac,  Marseille-la  Ciotat,  Toulon-la 
Seyne). 

Spinning  and  weaving.  —  The  weaving  industry  has  always 
been  very  prosperous  in  France.  At  an  early  time,  all  the  textile 
plants  of  the  temperate  belt  were  already  cultivated  in  France, 
(flax,  hemp,  etc.).  She  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in  Europe 
to  import  textiles  of  the  tropical  belt  (cotton,  silk,  jute,  etc.),  and 
to  begin  to  weave  them.  Nowadays,  she  holds  a  leading  place 
in  Europe  for  the  good  quality  of  the  stuffs  she  produces. 

1.  For  woollen  stuffs  she  comes  next  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  greatest  quantity  comes  from  the  Northern  Region  (Lille, 
Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  Fourmies).  Normandy  comes  next  (Rouen, 
Elbeuf),  then  Picardy  (Amiens),  then  Champagne  (Reims,  Sedan). 

2.  For  linen,  she  comes  next  to  Russia.  The  great  linen 
weaving  region  is  in  the  North  (Lille,  Armenti^res,  Valenciennes, 
Cambrai,  Calais) ;  then   comes   Vendue,  in  the  western   region, 
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•^  3.  For  cotton  stuffs  she  comes  next  to  the  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  But  compared  with  this  last  country's, 
her  production  had  a  higher  value,  owing  to  its  quality.  The  great 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  region  is  in  the  North  (Lille,  Roubaix, 
Tourcoing,  Cambrai) ;  Normandy  comes  next  (Rouen),  then  the 
Vosges.  Cotton  hosiery  is  made  in  Champagne  (Troyes).  Lace 
is  made  in  Forez  (Saint-Etienne,  Roanne). 

4.  For  silk  stuffs,  she  holds  the  first  place.  The  g.eat  silk 
centre  is  in  Lyon  :  all  the  villages  and  small  towns  of  the  sur- 
rounding regions  work  for  the  Lyon  manufacturers  (Dauphin6, 
Bresse,  Beaujolais,  Forez,  Velay,  Vivarais). 

Stuffs,  dresses  and  clothes  represent  a  third  of  the  exports  of 
France. 

Food  stuffs.  —  The  rich  and  varied  crops  of  France  give  her 
abundant  material  for  the  manufacture  of  food  stuffs.  Every 
where  are  flour  mills,  factories  for  macaroni  and  vermicelli  making, 
large  wine  cellars,  breweries,  etc.  Other  industries  are  special  to 
different  regions. 

1.  Sugar  is  refined  in  Picardy  and  the  Northern  Region; 

2.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made  in  Flandre,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
the  western  Regions,  Cantal,  the  Gausses,  Savoie,  Jura  and  Vosges  ; 

3.  Oil  is  refined  in  Provence,  and  soap  is  made  in  Marseille 
and  Bordeaux  ; 

4.  Fish  and  vegetables  are  canned  in  Bretagne,  in  the  region 
surrounding  Nantes,  in  Bordeaux,  etc. 

Food  stuffs  take  a  leading'place  in  French  exportation. 

Specialised  industries.  —  The  originality  of  the  F.  ench 
industry  is  due  to  that  general  character  of  its  specialised  indus- 
tries :  the  good  quality  and  high  value  of  the  majority  of  our 
manufactured  wares  is  not  so  much  dependant  on  the  raw 
materials  yielded  by  our  land,  but  on  the  ingenuity  of  our  men 
of  science,  the  taste  of  our  artists,  and  the  cleverness  of  our 
workmen.  These  wares  are  sold  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
given  France  her  high  reputation.     The  chief  are  : 

1.  Motorcars  and  aeroplanes  (Parisian  suburbs) ; 

2.  Rubber  wares  and  stuffs  (Glermont-Ferrand)  ; 

3.  Chemical  products  (Paris) ; 

4.  Perfumery  (Paris,  Provence) ; 

5.  Dresses  and  millinery  (Paris),  shoes  (Limoges),  gloves 
(Grenoble) ; 

6.  Paper  (Corbeil,  Epinal,  Angouleme) ; 

7.  Porcelain  and  crockery  (Limoges,   Nevers,   Gien,   Sevres) ; 

8.  Glass,  crystal  and  artistic  glass  (North,  Vosges,  etc.) ; 

9.  Watches  and  clocks  (Besan9on)  ; 

10.  Carpets  (Amiens,  Beauvais,  Aubusson) ; 

11.  The  miscellaneous  trifles  called  Articles  de  Paris. 
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«  COMMERCE 

■    Imports  and  exports.  —  Before  the  war,  our  foreign  trade 
•rached  an  annual  figure  of  14  milliards  of  francs  (560  million 
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pounds  sterling,  2.800  million  dollars).  Only  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  attained  higher  figures. 

Like  the  other  industrial  countries,  France  imported  mainly 
food-stuffs  and  raw  materials,  and  exported  mainly  manufactured 
articles.  But  owing  to  her  agricultural  wealth,  she  was  able  to 
export  more  food-stuffs  than  her  neighbours  in  Western  Europe  ; 
these  food-stuffs  were  mainly  superior  articles  (rare  wines,  butter 
and  cheese,  eggs,  fruits,  etc.).  Also  the  quality  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles  she  used  to  send  out,  differentiated  her  expor- 
tation from  that  of  her  neighbours  :  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland. 

Here  is  the  list  of  our  chief  imports  and  exports,  together 
with  their  destination  or  origin  : 
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IMPORTS  : 


FOOD  STUFFS 
i6,7  p.  c. 


RAW  MATERIALS 
64,5  p.  c. 


Wheat- 
Rice 
Cane-sugar  and  rum 
Wine 
Olive-oil 
Mutton 
Coffee 
lea 
Cocoa,  pepper,  etc. 

Flax  and  hemp 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Jute 

Leather 

Coal 

petroleum 

Rubber 

Timber  and  wood  pulp 

(for  paper) 

Oil,  oil  seeds  and 

kernels 

Fertilisers 


Manufactured   articles.   .    . 
18,8  p.  c. 


FROM  : 

Algeria,  Russia,  U.   S.,   Argentine 

Republic. 
Indochina. 
West  Indies. 
Algeria,  Spain. 
Algeria,  Tunis. 
Algeria,  MoroccJ. 
Brazil,  West-Indies,  Abyssinia. 
Tlie  Far  East, 
All  the  tropical  lands. 

Russia,  Argentine  Republic. 

U.  S.,  Egypt,  India. 

Argentine  Republic,  Australia, 
United  Kingdom. 

Italy,  the  Far  East. 

India. 

Morocco,  Argentine  Republic,  Bra- 
zil, U.  S. 

United  K!ngdom,Belgium,Germany. 

United  States. 

Brazil,  Equatorial  Africa,  India. 

Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 

West  Africa. 

Algeria.  Tunis,  Chile. 

United  Kingdom,  U.    S.,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  etc. 


EXPORTS : 


TO 


FOOD  STUFFS 


13.3  P'  c. 


RAW  MATERIALS 
26,9  p.  c. 


MANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES 


59,8  p.  c. 


Wine  [Champagne, 

Bordeaux,  Burgundy) 

Oil 

Butter  and  cheese 

Vegetables  and  fruits 

Beet-sugar 

Iron  Ore 

Linen 

Cloth  and  woollen  stuffs 

Hosiery 

Silk-wares 

Machines 

and  implements 

Soap 

Motor-cars 

Rubber-wares  and  stuffs 

Perfumery 

Dresses  and  millinsry 

Carpets 

Articles  de  Paris 


The  whole  world. 

United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium. 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium. 
United  Kingdom. 

United    Kingdom,     Belgium,    Ger- 
many. 
Western  Europe,  United  States. 
The  whole  world. 
d« 
do 

Italy,  Spain,  Africa,  Asia. 

d° 
The  whole  world, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
d" 
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Chief  customers  and  furnishers  of  France.  —  France 
used  to  trade  mostly  with  her  neighbours  and  her  colonies.  But 
she  traded  also  with  some  distant  countries  which  bought  expen- 
sive manufactured  goods  from  her  and  supplied  her  with  the  food 
stuffs  and  raw  materials  that  neither  her  own  soil  or  that  of  her 
neighbours  produced.  From  this  table  (p.  144J  and  the  study 
Of  statistics,  the  following  deductions  may  be  made  : 

1.  The  chief  furnishers  of  France  were  :  her  neighbours,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy ;  her 
colonies,  Algeria,  Tunis, ^  Morocco,  French  Western  Africa, 
French  Indochina;  distant  countries,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Australia,  China  and  Japan. 

2.  The  principal  customers  o|  France  were  her  neighbours,  the 
United  Kingdom  (which  used  to  buy  a  fifth  of  the  French 
exports),  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain;  her  colonies,  Alge- 
ria, Tunis,  Morocco,  French  Western  Africa,  Madagascar ;  and 
distant  countries,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

It  follows  that  our  most  important  trade  relations  were  with 
the  United  Kingdom  :  20,1  p.  c.  of  our  exports,  12,4  of  our 
imports  went  to,  or  came  from  there.  These  figures  may  be  out- 
passed.  And  this  commerce  may  be  extended  to  the  British 
Dominions. 

10,3  p.  c.  of  our  imports  and  6,2  p.  c.  of  our  exports  came 
from,  or  went  to,  the  United  States.  These  figures  may  be 
doubled,  even  tripled,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  countries. 


VI 
FRENCH   COLONIES 

Surface  and  population  of  the  French  Colonial 
Empire.  —  The  French  Colonial  Empire  has  a  surface  of  nearly 
12  million  square  kilometres  (more  than  4.500.000  square  miles), 
that  is  18  times  larger  than  France.  The  population  is 
50  million  inhabitants.  In  thirty  years  it  will  be  a  hundred. 
Owing  to  its  surface  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  this 
colonial  Empire  surpasses  those  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Portugal  (and  Germany  such  as  it  was  before  the  war).  If  you 
compare  the  whole  of  the  French  territory,  mother  country  and 
colonies,  to  the  whole  of  the  British  territory  and  to  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States,  you  have  the  following 
figures  : 
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France  and  colonies  .... 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies 
United  States  and  colonies.  . 


Surface  Population 

SQUARE   KILOM,         SQUARE   MILES  INHABITANTS 

II. 941.000                 4.537.000  97.000.000 

11.445.000  422.000.000 

3.683.000  112.000.000 


30.119.000 
9.692.000 


51.752.000 


ig. 665. 000  631.000,000 


Put  together  these  three  Empires    rep  esent  40  p.   c.  of  the 
inhabited  world. 


French    colonies.   - 

French  colonial  empire  : 


The    following   territories    form    the 


COLONIES 


SURFACE 

SQ.    KM.       1        SQ.    M. 


POPULA- 
TION 


CAPITALS 


1°  Africa. 


Mg4sde  (Algeria) 

Tunisie  (Tunis) 

Maroc  (Morocco) 

Sahara 

Afrique    Occidentale     Fran- 

^aise  (Fr-We«it-Africa)  .  . 
Afrique    Equatoriale     Fran- 

gaise  (Fr- Equatorial-Africa. 

Madagascar 

Reunion  and  Compres.  .  . 
Somalie    Fran9aise    (French 

Somaliland) 


925.000 

125.000 

800.000 

5.037.000 

I .800 . 000 

i.Soo.O'io 

592.000 

4.600 

36.000 


II. 119. 600 


351.500 
47.500 
304 .  0<« 

I. 914. 400 

684 . 000 

684.000 
225.000 

1.750 
13.700 


4.225.850 


5.563.000 
1.923.000 
6.000.000 

700 . 000 

12.700.000 

8.500.000 

2,700.000 

275.000 

200.000 


38.561.000 


Alger 

Tunis 

Fez 


Brazzaville 
Tananarive 
Saint-Denis 

Djibouti 


2°  Asia. 


Indochine  Fran^aise  (French 
Indochina) 

Inde  Fran^aise  (French 
India) 


705.000 
508 


705.508 


267.900 
193 


268.093 


18.925.000 
273.000 


19.198.000 


Hanoi 
Pondich6ry 


3°  South  S«aB. 


Nouvelle  -  Cal6donie       (New 

Caledonia) 

lies  Tahiti  (Tahiti  Group)  . 


21.000 
4.100 

25.100 


7.980 
I  55ft 
9.538 


62.000 
30.000 


Noumea 
Papeete 
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Saint-Pierre  et  Miquelon.  . 
Guadeloupe  (Guadalupe)  and 

group , . 

Martinique 

Guyane    Fran^aise     (French 

Guiana) 


242 

92 

6.300 

1.868 

710 

182.000 

988 

375 

207.000 

88.000 

33.400 
34.577 

33.000 

91.098 

428.300 

French  Colonies. 


Saint-Pierre 


Pointe-a~Pitre 
Fort-de-France 


Cayenne 
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In  general,  the  two  great  regions  of  French  colonization  are 
Africa  and  the  Far  East. 

Products  of  the  French  colonies.  —  The  French  colonies 
belong  either  to  the  temperate  belt  or  to  the  tropical  belt. 

In  the  temperate  belt,  the  large  colonies  are  Algeria, 
Tunis  and  Morocco  ;  this  group  is  called  Afrique  du  Nord  (North 
Africa).  They  are  the  most  valuable  to  France,  because  they 
are  easily  attainable  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  besides,  their  production  is  extremely  like  that  of  France, 
because  the  climate  of  the  two  first  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
our  Mediterranean  region,  and  the  climate  of  the  last  is  very 
like  that  of  the  Bassin  Aquitain.  The  French  settlers  have  the 
advantage  of  not  quitting  their  habits  and  climate.  Besides,-  the 
natives  (Arabs  and  Berbers)  are  numerous  and  they  are  clever 
workmen. 

The  corn,  wine,  oil,  vegetables,  cattle,  leathc'-,  wool,  alfa  and 
cork  produced  in  the  colonies  are  sent  to  France ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  iron  and  copper  ore  and  of  phosphate  in  the  subsoil. 
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The  trade-figures  of  these  colonies  now  reach  over  1.150  milUons 
of  francs  a  year  (46.000.000  pounds  sterling,  230.000.000  dollars), 
apd  they  are  rapidly  increasing. 

2.  In  the    tropical  belt,    the  large  colonies    are  :  French  West 
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AREA,    1'OPULATION    AND    COMMF 


Africa,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Madagascar  and  French  Indo- 
china. White  people  cannot  settle  there  as  easily  as  in  the 
finst-mentioned  colonies.  But  the  native  population  is  numer- 
ous  and  on  the  whole,   industrious  :    Ihis   is   the   case    witli   the 
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Sudanese  and.  Senegalese  negroes,  in  West  Africa,  of  the  Malgaches 
in  Madagascar,  of  the  Annamites  in  Indochina. 

All  the  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials  proper,  to  the  tropical 
belt  grow  or  might  be  grown  there.  At  the  present  moment 
the  main  productions  are  those  of  rice  (Indochina),  rubber  (Equa- 
torial Africa),  palm  oil  and  earth  nuts  (West  Africa).  But 
coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  manioc,  coprah,  cotton,  jute  and  all  the  other 
plants  produced  abundantly  by  the  English  tropical  colonies 
might  be  cultivated. 

The  French  colonial  Empire  is  of  recent  making,  and  it  is  just 
beginning  to  be  productive.  This  large  surface  of  land  shows 
commercial  results  not  more  than  half  those  of  North  Africa 
alone.  But  no  doubt  after  the  war,  it  will  be  one  of  the  main 
producers  of  raw  material  for  the  future  Society  of  Nations. 

And  during  this  war,  the  French  colonies  have  supplied  the 
motherland  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  work- 
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CONCLUSION 


Such  is  France. 

Her  surface  or  population  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  British  Empire  or  of  the  United  States.     Her  industrial 

gower  also  is  not  so  great  as  theirs.  But  still  she  is  a  great 
European  power,  though  her  surface  is  not  more  than  4:  i.ooo 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  lands  above  the  sea,  and  her  popula- 
tion is  not  more  than  25  :  i.ooo  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
She  occupies  one  of  the  first  industrial  places  ;  before  the  war  her 
commerce  v/as  the  third,  her  colonial  empire  the  second  in  the 
world. 

Two  geographical  features  distinguish  France  from  the  other 
great  civilized  countries  :  first,  the  harmonious  variety  of  her 
provinces,  where  all  the  shades  of  the  temperate  climate  may  be 
noted,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  relief,  of  soil,  of  vegetation.  If  you 
make  on  a  "  Tour  de  France,  *'  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
it  will  take  you  through  landscapes  ten  times  more  varied  than 
those  you  might  see  when  crossing  ten  thousand  miles  of  the 
Great  Plains  or  of  the  Far  West.  There  are  more  differences 
between  Flandre  and  Brittany,  Bourgogne  and  Provence  than 
between  Essex  and  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

Agriculture  and  industry  are  more  evenly  balanced  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country  of  Western  Europe.  The 
United  Kingdom,  Bel^um  and  Germany  are  mostly  manufacturing 
countries,  while  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  are  mostly 
agricultural.  In  France,  agriculture  and  industry  are  of  about 
equal  importance;  both  produce  articles  of  exportation  of  high 
quality  and  price  :  good  wines,  early  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fashionable  and  costly  manufactured  wares. 

This  is  what  makes  a  special  place  for  France  in  the  geographical 
review  of  the  world.  She  stands  between  two  seas,  round 
which  have  been  born  the  antique  and  the  modern  civilizations ; 
and  to-day,  we  may  say  —  for  it  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
great  war  has  brought  so  many  friends  to  help  us,  —  that  she 
embodies  the  principles  of  these  two  civilizations  :  their  love  of 
justice,  liberty,  truth  and  peaceful  progress. 

Her  soil  has  been  consecrated  by  the  struggle  of  western  and 
Latin  civilization  against  the  remnants  of  the  old  ancient 
barbarism. 


Imprimerie  de  Vaugirard.  L.-H.  Motti  D'recteur,  12-13,  impasse  Ronsin,  Paris-XV 
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